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Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil spirits, 
and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 


Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them ‘ Disease 
Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or intestines, fever 
‘with its hallucinations, or biliousness with its aches and pains, is the result. 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and thorough. 
It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates the mucous 
membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole digestive tract. 


It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 
It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhoea by removing the irritating cause. 
Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd, ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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The Badminton Magazine 


“THE COLOURS ” 
XXII.—Mr. J. W. LARNACH 


Light blue, brown striped sleeves 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Mr. LARNACH’S colours were registered in the year 1897, but the 
inference that this was the beginning of his Turf career would be 
altogether incorrect. Whence his love for the sport was derived 
cannot be said. He must have thrown back to some sporting 
ancestor, the taste for racing having skipped the generation in which 
his father figured ; for Mr. Larnach, senior, had no sort of sympathy 
with the sport. Whilst yet at Cambridge, however, the present 
owner of the light blue, brown striped sleeves, contrived to gratify 
one of his ambitions and to keep three horses in training. This 
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was in the sixties. The name of Larnach did not appear. At that 
time an owner called himself what he pleased, without any bother 
about registration, so that it was practically impossible to ascertain 
to whom horses really belonged ; the consequence being that then a 
man might have several animals in the same race in apparently 
different ownership. At an earlier date, according to report, Lord 
George Bentinck freely availed himself of this privilege. There was 
a certain “ Mr. Eton” running horses in the sixties, and enquiry 
if rightly directed would have brought to light the fact that 


LANWADES HALL, NEWMARKET, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. J. W. LARNACH 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


“Mr. Eton” was otherwise Mr. J. W. Larnach. Soon after he left 
Cambridge the name of an amateur rider, ‘ Mr. Dalby,” became 
more or less familiar. He was not often seen, indeed, in big events 
between the flags, but at Hunt Meetings he was recognised as well 
above the average of horsemen; and the instructed were aware that 
“Mr. Dalby” was also “ Mr. Eton.” 

When, therefore, in 1897 the colours were pulilished in the 
Calendar, so far from being a new-comer into the great game Mr. 
Larnach had enjoyed something like thirty years’ active experience. 
Of the horses he had owned prior to this date little need be said. 
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They were trained by the late Tom Stevens, and won small races on 
infrequent occasions. The truth is that Mr. Larnach, senior, disliked 
racing ; his son would do nothing to distress him, but when he became 
his own master in 1897, and succeeded to the property, he was at 
liberty to follow his inclinations, so ‘‘Mr. Eton” disappeared and 
the horses ran in their owner’s real name. 

In the year 1894 that good mare Pilgrimage was in the market. 
As Turf history records, she had won both the Two Thousand 
Guineas and the One Thousand Guineas in 1878, beating the winner 
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JEDDAH WINNING THE DERBY FROM BATT AND DUNLOP, 1898 
(Photograph by W. A. Reuch) 


of the Derby in the first of these races—though that may not 
have been much, for Sefton seems to have been a very moderate 
specimen of a Derby winner—and the victrix of the Leger, Jannette, 
in the fillies’ race. Jannette had beaten her in the Oaks, Pilgrimage, 
who only lost by a length, having broken down; which will not 
surprise anyone who looks at accurate pictures of her. My friend 
Joseph Cannon has one on his dining-room wall, and I remember 
once asking him whether the artist had not exaggerated the 
uprightness of the fore legs, for it is rarely one sees an animal so 
straight in front. I was assured, however, that it was a faithful 
Z2 
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representation. As a two-year-old Pilgrimage had won four of her 
five races, in the fifth, the Middle Park Plate, having been third, 
beaten very little more than a length by Beauclerc; and here she 
was at the age of twenty-three up for sale, the belief being that she 
was not in foal to Janissary. 

Mr. Larnach, however, was by no means convinced that this 
idea was right, and obtained her for the modest sum of 160 guineas. 
He had the impression that she was in foal; happily the impression 
was true, and in due time there appeared a colt whom he called 
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JEDDAH, TAKEN HALF AN HOUR AFTER WINNING THE DERBY, 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Jeddah. So promising was this good-looking chestnut that over a 
score of two-year-old engagements were taken for him. He was sent 
to Richard Marsh, but came slowly to hand, as might have been 
anticipated from his size. It was not till the 12th of October that 
he made his first appearance, in the Clearwell Stakes, which was 
supposed to be, and proved, a good thing for Mr. Leonard Brassey’s 
Orzil, who had been out four times and won all his races. Odds 
of 11 to 8 were laid on Orzil here, and he won easily by three 
lengths, the only other one backed being Prince Soltykoff’s Leisure 
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Hour. Jeddah, however, was second, and though he received g lb. 
from the winner, it was held to be not an unpromising début. 

In the Free Handicap of the Houghton Meeting he had 8 st., 
was second favourite at 4 to 1 to Sir J. B. Maple’s filly Nun Nicer, 
2 to 1, and easily disposed of her ; but these were the days when Sloan 
was doing great things, and he won by a short head from Jeddah 
on an outsider called Meta II. Mr. Larnach can hardly have supposed 
that he owned a Derby winner, the more so as at this period there 


SAGITTA AND WHITE MAY AT LANWADES STUD FARM 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


was in the stable a speedy and particularly good-looking two-year-old 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire in Dieudonné, and besides 
‘Orzil, Mr. Wallace Johnstone had a remarkably promising colt, 
Disraeli, who was a good deal better than was generally imagined, 
he having been backward when second to Dieudonné for the Middle 
Park Plate in a falsely-run race. Mr. Wallace Johnstone was a 
connection of mine. I lived with him much at Newmarket and so 
am able to speak with authority on the subject. 

Jeddah went on the right way. As a three-year-old he came out 
in the Craven Stakes, which he secured, starting favourite at 
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2 to 1. By this time it had come to be recognised that he ‘“‘ might 
be anything,” to quote the vague but significant remark of an old 
trainer—William Day, who was fond of the expression when speaking 
of a likely looking youngster. He re-appeared in the Two Thousand, 
for which Disraeli had been well backed, though on the day of the 
race he was driven out to 100 to 8, for some reason which, so far 
as I know, no one has ever been able to guess. Prince Soltykoff’s 
Ninus came strongly into favour, starting at 3 to 1, the Duke of 
Westminster’s Batt followed at 11 to 2, Jeddah at 6’s. In the 
hands of S. Loates Disraeli won quite comfortably—to the astonish- 
ment of those who had naturally judged by the market that there 
was something wrong with him—from a big colt belonging to the 
Duke of Portland called Wantage, like Ninus a son of Prince 
Soltykoff’s Sheen, who won the Cesarewitch carrying gst. 2 lb., 
the heaviest weight ever borne to victory, though not equal, 
according to the weight-for-age scale, to the brilliant performance 
of the three-year-old St. Gatien with 8 st. 10 lb. Jeddah was fifth in 
this Two Thousand, and was regarded as not having sustained 
his reputation, so that his Derby prospects, such as they were, 
seemed in a great measure dependent upon what he might do in the 
Newmarket Stakes. Wantage had been coming on, and as Disraeli 
did not run, the Duke’s colt started a strong favourite for the 
Stakes at 7 to 4. The race went to Cyllene, 9 to 2 (Jeddah 7 to 1), 
the merit of the son of Bonavista and Arcadia not being then 
recognised. He won by four or five lengths from Sir Maurice 
FitzGerald’s Heir Male, Jeddah unplaced ; and this seemed effectually 
to dispose of his Epsom prospects. 

Disraeli started a strong favourite for the Derby at 2 to I ina 
field of eighteen. For a time he had been firm at 6 to 4. Dieudonné 
was second favourite, and between these two the race was supposed 
to rest, 9 to 1 being laid bar the pair. Another mystery is why 
Disraeli made such a poor show here ; indeed, he never won another 
race of any kind. Batt, from the Kingsclere stable, always so 
dangerous in the chief races, was a good deal fancied, and at the Bell 
it looked as if he were winning, for Dieudonné had_ begun to falter. 
Dunlop, who was racing with Batt, had never been regarded as a 
“ possible,”’ and stood in the market with Jeddah and three others 
at the forlorn odds of 100 to 1. Suddenly, however, it was perceived 
that Jeddah was not done with. Madden brought him up with a 
long run; in spite of Mornington Cannon’s desperate exertions on 
Batt, the big chestnut caught and passed the half-brother to 
Flying Fox, and Mr. Larnach had won the Derby by three-parts of 
a length thus soon after the registration of his colours. 

When a horse starts at 100 to 1 there is a sort of prejudice 
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against him, at least his victory is apt to be regarded as a fluke ; so 
when Jeddah and Batt came out again for the Prince of Wales’ 
Stakes at Ascot it was perfectly natural that odds should have been 
laid on the Duke of Westminster’s colt, seeing that he was in receipt 


A VIEW OF THE FLOWER GARDEN AT LANWADES HALL 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


of 61b. from Jeddah. The Derby winner, however, had things all 
his own way, and won in a canter by some half-a-dozen lengths. 
Disraeli had meantime made no show in the Grand Prix; it was 
realised that there was no hope of Dieudonné staying; indeed, 
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when the Leger came to be considered, there seemed nothing to 
interfere with Jeddah, who was an odds-on favourite, 10 to I bar 
one, this price being taken about Captain Harry Greer’s Wildfowler, 
who beat Jeddah decisively by four lengths. It was the 
last appearance but one of the son of Janissary and Pilgrimage. 
He did not come out again until the Jockey Club Stakes at the 
Newmarket First October Meeting next season, and this was a 
hopeless enterprise, for Flying Fox looked as great a certainty 
as there well could be. Starting at 8 to I on, 100 to 7 
bar 1—Jeddah 50 to 1—the half-brother to Batt cantered home, 
and Jeddah was relegated to the stud. It was natural to entertain 
great hopes of him, for there could not well be a better-bred animal 
than the grandson of Isonomy and Jannette. He stood at a fee of 
45 guineas, but has never quite justified expectations. A couple of 
fillies by him, Gronella and Miss Joppa, won little races in 1903. 
Next season his children secured four small stakes worth little more 
than £400, and there was no improvement in 1905 nor in 1906; 
but next season Mussulman was four times successful—the horses, 
it should be remarked, were now under the charge of a_ private 
trainer, Sanderson, junior, who took charge of them when they 
left Egerton House. In 1908, Jeddah’s son Simonson won the 
Duke of York Stakes, worth £1,565, and next year the Simonella 
filly, one of five winners, easily carried off the Sefton Park Plate, a 
£500 race. Unfortunately, Jeddah died. Whilst being led out for 
exercise one frosty morning he slipped up and ricked his back, 
paralysis supervening. 

Mr. Larnach’s name had appeared for the first time in the List 
of Winning Owners in 1897, with a couple of little races worth £345, 
and it is not often that an owner jumps so rapidly into prominence. 
For in 1898 he was sixth in the List of Winning Owners and only £81 
behind Lord Rosebery, who was fifth. Jeddah contributed £8,150 
to the total of £11,527, there having been another source of handsome 
profit in Victoria May, a daughter of St. Simon and Hampton Rose, 
who had taken Mr. Larnach’s fancy at the Newmarket July sales the 
previous year. He had given 1,350 guineas for her notwithstanding 
her lack of size ; for she was very small. He had not been deceived, 
however, as to her promise. She came out in the Mostyn Two-Year- 
Old Plate at Chester and started successfully, winning by a length from 
Mr. Frank Alexander’s Quassia ; but she failed by a length to give 7 lb. 
and sex to Knickerbocker in the Exning Plate at the Newmarket 
Second Spring, where, however, amongst those behind her was no 
less a horse than Caiman, destined to earn fame by beating Flying 


Fox, only giving 3 lb., a length and a half for the Middle Park 
Plate. 
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The little filly won the Great Surrey Breeders’ Foal Plate at 
ISpsom by a neck from Mr. Leonard Brassey’s Boniface. As she 
cantered to the post so small did she look with Watts, a biggish 
jockey, on her back, that Mr. Larnach remarked instead of her carrying 
Watts, he really ought to get off and carry her. She next distinguished 
herself at Lingfield, in the Two-Year-Old Plate, then a £1,000 race. 
She started favourite at 11 to 4, and was beaten a head by Harrow, 
a very speedy colt belonging to the owner of Disraeli. (Next year 
Harrow won a valuable race on this course, covering the mile in 


STRONGBOW 
(Photograph by Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


quicker time than it had ever been galloped before, Harrow’s name, 
for some years, appearing in the List of Records as having done the 
fastest mile.) Victoria May was giving him 7lb. and sex, so that to 
have run him to a head was an achievement. Mr. Larnach, moreover, 
assures me that his filly ought to have won. In Ruff’s Guide, I may 
incidentally remark, Harrow, I find, is set down as having been trained 
by “ J. Dawson, junior,” whereas, of course, it should be J. Dawson, 
senior, the father. Victoria May alternately won and was beaten 
during her first season, beginning and ending with a success, so 
that as she ran seven races there was a balance of one in her favour. 
She took the Lavant at Goodwood, but was actually last for the 
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Champagne, and to a horse of no remarkable merit in Mark For’ard. 
Something must have been wrong with her here : I omitted to ask 
the question when talking of the horses. She then, it being her turn 
to win, just got home for the Autumn Breeders’ Foal Plate at 
Manchester. Her four races yielded £3,377. 

The success was not going to be sustained. Victoria May’s 
lack of size was, of course, against her. She ran fifth to Sibola for the 
One Thousand, sixth for the Oaks, in which Mr. Douglas Baird’s 
Musa so unexpectedly beat Sibola a short head, third for the Prince 
of Wales’ Stakes, giving weight, however, to the two colts in front 
of her; it was not until the York Meeting at the end of August 
that she won her first and only race as a three-year-old, the Yorkshire 
Oaks, worth £530. She ran for the Leger, but so did Flying Fox, 
Caiman and Scintillant. Dieudonné beat her in the Champion Stakes, 
for which she started an even money favourite, which shewed what 
was thought of her; indeed, she only just missed first class, and 
had she been a little bigger would in all probability have established 
herself in it. She won nothing as a four-year-old before retiring to 
the paddocks. 

Whilst Jeddah and Victoria May were bringing their owner 
so prominently to the front, he had a yearling at home from whem 
it was only reasonable to expect great things. This was Strongbow, 
a son of Morion and La Fléche, for whom Mr. Larnach gave 2,700 
guineas at Doncaster. Morion was young as a sire; it could not be 
said what possibilities there might not be about him, for he had 
proved himself one of those extraordinary horses who can gallop 
fast enough to win a Hunt Cup—as he did with a weight on his back 
as a three-year-old which has only once been exceeded, and that 
two years later when Colonel Harry McCalmont’s Suspender won 
with 1lb. more, 7 st. 10 lb.—and could stay well enough to win 
the Ascot Cup in a canter. It is no wonder that his son, with 
La Fléche for dam, should have concentrated the attention of lovers 
of the sport. Strongbow was not ready till September, and made 
his first appearance in the Champagne, when Democrat, 2 to I on, 
beat Simon Dale a head. Strongbow, among the “20 to 1 others,” 
was fifth, and he made little show behind Mr. Wallace Johnstone’s 
Paigle, the own sister to Harrow, when she cantered home for the 
Great Sapling Plate at Sandown. The colt’s third appearance was 
slightly more promising. He was fourth for the Osmaston Nursery 
at Derby ; still, La Roche, who finished third, was giving him 20 lb. 
Strongbow therefore did nothing to swell his owner’s winnings, 
£1,710, the produce of three races. 

He was a colt who took a long time coming to hand and was a 
good deal better as a three-year-old, though never nearly as good 
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as his breeding suggested he should be ; and his temper was so bad 
that it was found necessary to have him cut. Mr. W. Low’s Elopement 
gave him 7 lb. and beat him a couple of lengths for the Union Jack 
Stakes at Liverpool: 4 to 1 on Elopement, 20 to 1 Strongbow. He 
was fourth for the Craven Stakes, seventh for the Tudor Plate ; but 
his parentage to some extent asserted itself when he won a Biennial 
at Ascot. It must be admitted that he was set hard tasks, as, for 
instance, when he ran for the Princess of Wales’ Stakes, being set 


CARBINEER (ON RIGHT) WINNER OF THE GENTLEMAN RIDER’S HURDLE RACE 
AT LINGFIELD, RIDDEN BY MR. G. H. HEASMAN 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


to give the winner, Colonel Hall Walker’s Merry Gal, 11 lb. and 
receiving only glb. from Diamond Jubilee; but he won the 
Dullingham Plate and came very near following on by taking the 
Goodwood Cup, for which he was second, beaten half-a-length by 
Mazagan. He won the Newmarket St. Leger, and how he was coming 
on is demonstrated by the fact that Headpiece, who had beaten 
him in the spring, was now lengths behind him. Four races worth 
£2,492 were credited to him, one other raising Mr. Larnach’s figures 


to £3,448. 
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In 1901 Strongbow saved the situation, that is to say, prevented 

his owner from drawing an absolute blank, in spite of the fact that 
he had a considerable number of well-bred and well-trained animals 
running in races of all descriptions, so hard is it to win! There was 
a field of ten this year for the Alexandra Plate and he finished fourth, 
so that he received £100, which does not appear in the official total, 
nor does what he drew as second in the Lewes Handicap, or for his 
third in the Great Ebor. The only figures which appear to his owner’s 
credit are the £325 which Strongbow won in the Stockton Handicap. 
Meantime Mr. Larnach had given 2,300 guineas for the daughter 
of Isinglass and La Fléche, who, so far as I remember, never ran. 
Strongbow won nothing as a five-year-old and disappears from 
history. 

Of course, at the beginning of his career Mr. Larnach’s luck had 
been extraordinary. It had come in a lump, as it were, and he has 
known some very lean years since. In 1902 one little race was all he 
won, next year a couple ; in 1904 he approached £1,000, and in 1905 
exceeded it, but none of his winners was of much account. The value 
of an eye for a horse was, however, shewn this year, when Mr. 
Larnach, attracted by Eileen Asthore, a daughter of St. Frusquin 
and Kendale, who took a Selling Plate at Newmarket, bought her for 
610 guineas, and shortly afterwards won the Cumberland Handicap. 
In 1906 the owner of the light blue appears as having taken three 
little races worth just over £300. But then a certain amount of 
satisfaction was beginning to be derived from his stud. The young 
Jeddahs were not wholly unproductive. In 1907 Mussulman, a son of 
Musley Maid, carried off four races worth £961, and a daughter of 
Victoria May a couple more. Mr. Larnach secured eight in all, but 
they only added up to £1,617. Two daughters by Jeddah and Victoria 
May won in 1908, Via a {500 Nursery; in all there were seven 
successes worth £1,955, but the hope of a good horse was not gratified. 

In 1909 the young Jeddahs were certainly afforded every chance. 
His daughter from Simonella won the Sefton Park Plate. She had 
been well tried, was, of course, fancied, and easily beat fifteen others, 
including good winners in Demosthenes, Varco, and Oversight ; but 
she never won again, and indeed afterwards never won a trial. How 
she came to lose her form cannot be explained. Jeddah’s daughter 
from Pincushion won once in ten tries, her son from Game Hen, 
Cock of the Walk, once in eleven, but the offspring of Sagitta, Ousel, 
Rondino (a dam of winners), Phosphorus and Promontory did nothing. 
Via, however, took another £500 race, the Bickerstaffe Stakes, from 
the late King Edward’s Oakmere and Lord Rosebery’s Perdiccas. 
Mr. Larnach’s horses were freely entered, but seven races worth 
{2,011 made his total. 
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There seemed at one time reason to hope that a good colt had 
been found in Cock of the Walk, and if he had been thoroughly sound 
he would not improbably have made a name for himself. As things 
were he won the Pontefract Spring Handicap and the Visitors’ 
Handicap at Ascot as a three-year-old, but after the latter he dis- 
appeared for the remainder of the season and this year has run thrice 
without being placed. His two-year-old sister Jarita won a race 
last year: she has not been out this. She is down in Ruf as having 
taken two races worth £447, by the way, but I cannot find a second, 
and the index only points to a Gosforth Park Biennial, in which, 
receiving I1 lb. from Marco Bozzaris—8 lb. more than weight-for- 
sex—she beat him three-parts of a length. Four races worth £1,094 
were the result of last season. 

Carbineer, it should be remarked, and one or two other horses 
have been put to jumping under the charge of Mr. Withington, and 
the son of Carbine very easily won a hurdle race at Lingfield early in 
the season. On the whole Mr. Larnach has by no means had of 
late years the luck he deserves, or an adequate return for the care, 
judgment and expense bestowed upon his breeding establishment, 
the Lanwades Stud Farm, at Newmarket. As a matter of course 
the owner of a Derby winner must do all that is possible for him when 
he is sent to the stud, and Jeddah’s parentage was peculiarly seductive 
and promising for his success. But if the mares had been sent to 
other sires it is far from unlikely that they would have done better. 

Jeddah has now been replaced by the late King Edward’s Nulli 
Secundus, of whom at one time so much was hoped. The son of St. 
Simon and Nunsuch is a beautiful horse, and would very likely have 
shown himself to be a good one if he had been willing to do his best— 
it is only to be trusted that he will not transmit his shiftiness to his 
progeny. There seems no reason why he should, for I believe his dam 
was generous enough and to speak of St. Simon is unnecessary. 
Nulli Secundus is an experiment, but his owner has wide experience 
and the result may justify his choice. Mr. Larnach was elected to the 
Jockey Club in 1goo. 
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MEYNELI. HOUNDS. MEET AT ASTON HALL, UNLOADING THE HORSES 
FROM THE TRAIN 


PROSPECTS OF THE HUNTING SEASON 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


WE shall not complain if hounds do as well as they did last season. 
That was indeed a good time for sport. Month after month of 
excellent scenting conditions produced an all-round cheerfulness that 
had not been noticeable in hunting circles for some time previously. 
We heard a good deal less of “ difficulties ” and menacing obstacles 
to the future prosperity of the sport. Nobody complained about 
the supposed decadence of foxes. Followers of hounds were too 
busy enjoying the good things which their respective packs provided 
from November to March to grumble or find fault. Several Hunts, 
it is true, found scent persistently against them, but fully 75 per 
cent. of the foxhound packs were able to show splendid sport. 
Taken altogether, the season of Ig10-1I was one to be pleasantly 
remembered. 

How shall we fare this time ? Can we hope for another winter 
with so few interruptions in the shape of frost and fog? Dare we 
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expect scent to serve so consistently well? Will foxes make such 
good points, and will hounds be able to hustle them so effectively 
as they did last season? Experience has taught us not to be over- 
confident in dealing with the prospects of any season. The opening 
may be supremely auspicious, but a spell of bad weather or lack 
-of scent will falsify the brightest promises of sport. All that we 
can tell at this early stage is whether foxes are likely to be plentiful 
and well distributed, and whether the feeling of the countryside is as 
friendly as ever. 

In both these directions I think I can safely assert that the 
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outlook is distinctly hopeful. Nearly every report tells of good 
jitters of cubs. Harvesting operations were extraordinarily early 
this year, so that many packs were in a position to make an 
unusually quick start with cub-hunting. The drought, however, 
delayed them. Had more rain fallen during the summer the routing 
of the cubs would probably have been in full swing in mid-August. 
Even as things are, the education of the young hounds—and of the 
young foxes, too—should be tolerably well advanced by the first 
day of October, and granted a reasonably open winter and plenty 
of moisture, there is no reason why the season should not be as 
successful and as enjoyable as was that of 1g10-11. We have often 
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had two or three really bad seasons in succession, so why not two 
consecutive good ones now ? 

Thanks largely, no doubt, to the excellent character of the 
sport, the number of resigning Masters last winter was certainly 
not above the average, and the gaps have all been well filled. Some 
of the changes were of unusual importance, creating widespread 
interest, and in at least one case an acrimonious discussion. But 
difficulties were ultimately adjusted, and if any high words were 
bandied, let us hope that they are as good as forgotten by this time, 
and that the people concerned in last winter’s controversies will 


THE PYTCHLEY DOG PACK 


foregather at the covertside this autumn in that spirit of good 
fellowship which has ever been associated with foxhunting. 

We have been told that the increase of small holdings must prove 
a grave menace to the future prosperity of foxhunting, and I find 
that many leading hunting men—most of them people who do not, 
as a rule, look upon the darkest side of things—view the growth 
of the movement with considerable dismay. Obviously, the question 
assumes greater importance in some districts than in others. There 
are certain countries which never will be troubled with the small 
holding problem owing to their utter unsuitability for the small 
holder. On the other hand, districts where the holdings can be made 
to pay must inevitably contain increasing difficulties for hounds 
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and their followers. In the Quorn country, for instance, there are 
a great many occupiers in the best part of from 20 to 40 acres, and 
comparatively few who farm from 200 acres or upwards. This is 
one of the reasons, or the chief one, why the Quorn country costs 
such a lot of money to maintain. 

I have spent some time in enquiring into the precise effect of 
sail holdings upon foxhunting in a number of other countries, and so 
far it seems that no appreciable bother has been experienced excepting 
in isolated cases. As a rule, however, Masters are fully alive to 
difficulties which may arise in this direction at a future date. For 


EASTBOURNE HOUNDS. HUNTING ALONG THE EDGE OF THE CLIFFS 


example, the Duke of Beaufort, speaking for the Badminton country, 
says: “I am afraid small holdings will eventually be a great 
hindrance to foxhunting, but we have been lucky so far in not 
having any placed where they have interfered with sport. I am afraid 
the breaking up of large properties will be almost a more serious 
matter, as when you have so many proprietors to consult you are more 
likely to have difficulties than when an estate is all under one manage- 
ment.” Unfortunately the large properties which the Duke of Beaufort 
meutions are coming into the market in growing numbers every 
year, for the leading landowners are naturally feeling more than any 
other class the effects of recently-imposed taxes on land and property. 
NO. CXCV. VOL. XXxX1II.—Octcber AA 
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By the way, is not this dead set against Landlordism an 
unfortunate thing all round? It is a fact that the bigger the landlord 
the better terms the tenant gets. And yet we have both sides of the 
political faction clamouring and trying to persuade ignorant people 
to go in for farming and start at an immense disadvantage. «I do 
not know quite which is worst,” remarked an M. F. H. recently, 
« the Government, who want to make them their tenants at an 
exorbitant rent, or the Opposition, who want to give facilities 
for purchasing holdings on borrowed money. I do not think the 
20—40 acre men in my part are as well off as the labourers, many 
of them.” 

Mr. W. F. Fuller, whose countries border on that of the Duke 
of Beaufort’s Hounds, tells me that there are a large number of 
small owners in his Hunt, but very few County Council small holdings. 
With only two or three exceptions these owners are good friends to 
hunting, and in no instance has opposition been encountered from 
them. ‘“‘ But,” adds Mr. Fuller, ‘it undoubtedly necessitates more 
care and tact than formerly, when the holdings were in the hands 
of large owners and large farmers.” Earl Bathurst, who hunts the 
other section of the pleasant Vale of White Horse, says there are very 
few small holdings on the north side of his country. Here the soil 
is poor, and farms have to be fairly large to ensure a living. On the 
Wiltshire side there are a good many small farmers and small 
holdings, but with few exceptions they support hunting very well. 

In the Blackmore Vale, I regret to learn, small holdings have 
been the means of ‘interfering with hunting during the last season or 
two, and they are gradually becoming more numerous. Wire has 
sprung up considerably in the districts where small holdings are on 
the increase. This has been dealt with, as far as possible, by the 
wire manager of the particular districts. “I fear that if small 
holdings go on increasing it will do a certain amount of harm to 
hunting,” remarks Mr. F. J. B. Wingfield Digby, the popular 
and very keen young Master of the Blackmore Vale. Of the 
Whaddon Chase country, Mr. W. Selby Lowndes writes: ‘“‘ We 
are, like other Hunts, gradually being encroached upon. Naturally, 
it becomes a nuisance, as in nearly every case the holdings are 
divided by unsurmountable fences, and in many cases not 
only cannot the riders follow, but the hounds cannot get either 
through or over.” 

Mr. R. H. Gosling, the Master of the Garth, writes: ‘‘ The small 
holders will, no doubt, be a thorn in the side, as, having little personal 
interest in the Hunt, they are inclined to be nasty about poultry 
claims, and, not being in touch with other farmers at the markets, 
they may say and do nastier things. But at present we have very few 
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holders, the system being a failure in Berkshire.” Mr. E. E. Barclay, 
the Master of the Puckeridge Hounds, that good pack hunting on the 
borders of Herts and Essex, likewise comments upon the doubtful 
success of small holdings in his part of the kingdom. “Small 
holdings do not affect this Hunt yet,” he writes, “as there are 
practically no new ones, for the country and soil are not fitted for 
them. The natives know that, and therefore do not go and waste their 
savings on small holdings which can never pay them a living wage 
even.” 

On the other hand, market gardens and small holdings have 
sprung up thickly in the Vale of Evesham and other parts of the 


EARL HARRINGTON’S HOUNDS. HORSEMEN CROSSING THE SMITE. 


Croome country, so it is interesting to have the experiences of the 
Master, Lord Charles Bentinck. It would seem that he regards them 
as likely to interfere with scenting conditions. ‘‘ We have many 
small holdings and market gardens in this country,” he writes. 
“The occupiers appear, on the whole, very well disposed towards 
foxhunting ; but, of course, highly-manured market gardens are 
prejudicial to scent.” Lord Fitzhardinge writes: “Small holdings 
have not given me any trouble yet; but, of course, they must 
become a nuisance to hunting, and will probably soon swell up the 
poultry claims.” This from Captain Seymour Gosling, the Master 
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of the Essex Foxhounds: ‘I am not much interfered with by small 
holdings, but I consider them as the greatest menace to hunting.” 

For the rest I find that plenty of Masters have no complaints to 
make of the growth of small holdings. Mr. Herbert Straker, who 
has taken the Mastership of the Zetland Hounds, after being many 
years their popular hon. secretary, says: ‘‘ We have very few small 
holdings in our country up to date, and what there are do not in 
any way interfere with hunting.” Sir Gilbert Greenall states that 
small holdings do not exist to any extent in the Belvoir country, and 
those few holders who are existing are good supporters of the Hunt. 
In the same way, Mr. Albert Brassey writes that small holdings so 


WHADDON CHASE FOXHOUNDS. THE MASTER, MR. W. SELBY LOWNDES, JUNIOR, 
BLOODING AND PRESENTING BRUSH FROM FIRST KILL OF SEASON 
TO MISS ROBINSON 


far have not interfered with hunting in the Heythrop country. “‘ We 
are not much troubled with wire,” adds this veteran M.F.H.—he is 
now entering upon his thirty-ninth season—“ but it seems to be on 
the increase. I think landowners might do more by way of providing 
rough timber for repairing fences and by forbidding the use of wire.” 

In the Pytchley country small holdings have been started in 
one or two places, and for geographical reasons they certainly 
constitute a hindrance to hounds and horsemen. At the same time, 
it has not been found here that the occupiers of them are in any way 
less friendly to foxhunting than the larger farmers. It seems rather 
doubtful whether sufficient financial success will attend these ventures 
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to encourage people to embark on them on a big scale in the Pytchley 
country. In the Woodland Pytchley district there have been no 
complaints from small holders, and a good feeling existing between all 
classes. The Fitzwilliam Hunt has not been hindered at all by small 
holdings, and the same may be said of Mr. Fernie’s country, where 
they are only just starting; so it is impossible to say what their 
ultimate effect upon hunting this famous district may be. 

‘“* Small holders seem to be all good chaps and won’t interfere 
with the National Sport,” writes Mr. Charles McMeill, of the Grafton 
country. The Rev. Edgar Milne, Master of the Cattistock, says: 
‘Small holdings do not trouble us. We have had some for nearly 


CATTISTOCK HOUNDS. THE PACK ARRIVES 


twenty years. They are in a lamentable state, most of the tenants 
bankrupt, and are an object lesson to those who encourage working men 
to waste their hard-earned savings. These small holdings were 
‘wired’ badly, and, of course, have interfered with sport.” 
Mr. J. S. H. Fullerton writes that there are but few small holdings 
in the York and Ainsty country, and hitherto they have done little 
or no harm to foxhunting. In regard to the Southwold Hunt, 
Mr. E. P. Rawnsley says that only one village in the Hunt has been 
actually split up, and so far it has made no difference. There have 
always been a certain number of small holdings here, but with a little 
trouble taken, they have never been inimical to hunting. 
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It is encouraging to know that there will be no serious diminution 
in the number of packs of foxhounds. If there was anything really 
wrong with the condition of foxhunting, the Hound Lists would be 
the first to betray it. I hear that a small Welsh pack, the Tynewydd, 
is being given up, but this is only because the hills in the district have 
become so badly cracked as to be dangerous to hunt. Mr. John D. 
Williams, who has maintained these hounds for some seasons, will 
probably console himself for their loss by keeping a pack of harriers. 
The Old Berkeley (West) Hunt falls into abeyance—only temporarily 
maybe—and parts of the country are taken over by the Old Berkeley 
(East) and South Oxfordshire Hunts. To balance the disappearance 
of these packs we have the revival of the Avon Vale Hunt. This 
enterprise has met with the approval of the Duke of Beaufort, and 
there are prospects of a successful career for the new pack. They 
have a good stretch of country, excellent coverts, plenty of foxes, an 
influential committee, and what is more—a first-rate sportsman to 
fill the Mastership in Mr. Richard Bower, who will hunt the Avon 
Vale district in addition to the South and West Wilts Hunt. 
Mr. Bower formerly hunted the Newmarket and Thurlow country. 

In addition to Mr. Bower’s enterprise, the Duke of Beaufort has 
given permission to the Bath and County Harriers to hunt foxes 
one day a week in another part of the far-spreading Badminton 
country. The Duke himself is expecting another excellent season. 
Last winter his hounds killed 136} brace, but there is not the slightest 
falling-off in the supply. Indeed, it seems to have been a wonderfully 
good year for foxes, and there are reports of a great many litters. 
‘** Hounds have summered well,” the Duke kindly adds, “‘ and I think 
my new huntsman, George Walters, has got them looking extremely 
well. We are all hoping he will make a good start and act up to the 
reputation he has already gained.” Walters, it should be remarked, 
has gone to the Badminton Kennels from the Tynedale country, 
where he did admirably. His new post is an arduous one, but 
it is one much coveted among huntsmen. Fine old Will Dale 
was splendid to the last, and the testimonial which is to be presented 
to him will, I am glad to know, be worthy of his notable record in 
the Badminton, Brocklesby, and other countries. 

In the Blackmore Vale country, one of the most delightful to 
ride over after Leicestershire, the prospects are rosy. Mr. Wingfield 
Digby was unfortunately laid up at the start of last season, but he 
was soon in his place again. It was a very good time for sport with 
these hounds, which succeeded in killing 102 brace of foxes. 
According to all accounts foxes are as numerous as ever. In the 
Sparkford Vale the B.V. had exceptional sport owing to foxes being 
preserved better there than in former years and owing to some new 
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coverts, which were planted a few seasons ago, holding foxes whenever 
they were called upon. Chief among these was Colonel Ridley’s 
already famous new covert Manmead, from which they had some of 
the best runs of the season. There are great hopes of this good 
sportsman’s new covert at Marston, which has just been planted in 
the best part of the country. 

There are no changes in the two V.W.H. countries, where prospects 
are particularly bright. A great quantity of cubs are reported on 
Earl Bathurst’s side, while Mr. Fuller likewise has reports of foxes 
strong and plentiful everywhere. In some cases litters are very 
large here. For example, I have trustworthy information of two 


THE NORTH COTSWOLD HOUNDS. THE FIELD LEAVING THE VILLAGE OF BROADWAY 


litters of seven each. There is also a good general outlook in 
the Cattistock country, cubs being plentiful in most parts. In some 
places, however, the Hunt is troubled by shooting. Mr. Milne has a 
fine entry of seventeen couples, and the bitches especially look like 
keeping up the high standard of the pack, and catching foxes, too. 
Followers of Lord Fitzhardinge’s Hounds seem to be in for another 
good season. ‘‘ I sent away several litters of cubs,”’ writes the veteran 
Master, “‘ but have plenty left—in some places rather too many.” 
Throughout the Midlands the outlook would seem to be entirely 
favourable. The Quorn and Belvoir go on under the same conditions 
as last season, but the Cottesmore establishment is entirely new, and 
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great interest will attach to the first season of Major-General J. F. 
Brocklehurst as Master. To follow so accomplished a foxhunter as 
the Earl of Lonsdale is no light undertaking, but the new régime is 
a powerful one. Mr. J. Maunsell Richardson, at sixty-five almost as 
hard to beat across country as he was in the long-ago days when 
he achieved his Grand National triumphs, is certain to carry general 
confidence as Field Master. Tom Isaac, who did extremely well 
with the Blankney, is the new Cottesmore huntsman. Altogether, 
I do not think the reputation of the Cottesmore is likely to suffer in 
the hands in which the pack is now found. 
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In Mr. Fernie’s country and in the Pytchley the outlook leaves 
nothing to be desired. According to present intentions Lord Annaly 
will be away in India for a part of the season, and is sure to be much 
missed with the Pytchley. Mr. Albert Brassey is also, I understand, 
going to India, leaving the Heythrop Hounds in Captain Denis Daly’s 
capable care. Prospects in the Woodland Pytchley country are 
favourable, there being plenty of strong healthy cubs and no mange. 
In the Warwickshire Hunt there has been a certain amount of 
friction in recent seasons, but the excellent arrangements now made 
for hunting the country promise to give satisfaction all round. 
Briefly, Lord Willoughby de Broke, who is devoting more time every 
year to political affairs, has been joined in the Mastership by 
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Mr. Joshua Fielden, a sportsman who enjoys the esteem of every 
section of the Hunt. The hard-riding division like him because he 
is one of themselves. The less eager brigade know him for a perfect 
master of the craft of hunting. From experience gained years ago 
in the Fitzwilliam country Mr. Fielden knows all about the duties 
he has undertaken. He will carry the horn himself three times a 
fortnight, and the country will be hunted five days a week—a policy 
which has met with general approval, for Warwickshire cannot really 
be adequately covered in fewer days. 

Joint Masterships appear to be growing increasingly popular. 
The Warwickshire’s neighbours, the Atherstone Hounds, will also 
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ATHERSTONE HOUNDS. MEET AT BRAUNSTON BRIDGE 


be under dual control this season, the Earl of Huntingdon having 
been joined by Mr. T. Bouch, who has come fresh from hunting the 
Tipperary country. In the Cheshire Hunt, too, a joint Mastership 
has been established. When the Duke of Westminster, who had 
hunted the country six days a week on generous terms, handed in his 
resignation, there were fears as to the future of the Hunt. These, 
however, were soon removed by the acceptance by Mr. W. Roylance 
Court and Captain W. Higson of the joint command. They have 
agreed to continue to hunt the country six days a week with a 
slightly increased subscription, and E. Short, from the Puckeridge, 
is the new huntsman. Altogether, then, though the loss of so 
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desirable an M.F.H. as the Duke of Westminster is to be deplored, 
it must be granted that the Cheshire people have surmounted the 
difficulty very satisfactorily. 

A country particularly well adapted for two Masters is the York 
and Ainsty, owing to its great length and irregular shape. In spite 
of his keenness and exceptional experience, Mr. J. S. H. Fullerton 
found the job of hunting this country rather too much for him last 
season; but he could not fail to have been flattered by the great 
regret which was expressed when he announced his determination 
to retire. To give one example, goo farmers signed a petition praying 
him to go on—a compliment surely for an M.F.H. in his first season 
in this country. Ultimately arrangements were effected by which he 
is joined by* Mr. Wailes Fairbairn, a well-known member of the 
Hunt. Mr. Fullerton tells me that the general outlook in the York 
and Ainsty is most hopeful. There seem to be plenty of foxes, and 
the farmers are “the best in England.” Mr. Gerald Hardy, great 
hound-breeder and popular Master, is another who announced last 
season that he was unable to continue in control on his own account, 
and Sir William Bass was appointed to help him as Joint Master of 
the Meynell. 

Turning to other interesting changes, a noteworthy event is the 
retirement of the Marquis of Zetland after nearly thirty-five years 
as Master. He managed his country in a way that earned for him 
the affection of everyone hunting with him, and of the farmers over 
whose land his hounds ran. Everything connected with his depart- 
ment of the Hunt was done in the most liberal style imaginable, so it 
can well be imagined that his resignation was a blow to the country. 
An excellent successor, however, has been found to the veteran 
Master in the person of Mr. Herbert Straker. Lord Zetland’s son- 
in-law, Lord Southampton, returns to an English foxhunting country 
this season after an absence of several years in Ireland. He has taken 
the Hurworth Hounds, in succession to Mr. William Forbes, who 
gave up the pack owing to advancing years, leaving, as the followers 
of the hounds put it in their resolution of regret, a name which will 
be for ever associated with the Hunt, not only as a true gentleman 
and sportsman, but as the best of Masters. 

Turning from North to South, there are more interesting new 
arrangements to record. Even as I write the news unexpectedly 
comes from the Hertfordshire country that Major C. Jackson has 
given up the command. Faced with this difficulty as near to the 
opening of the season as August, the Hunt Club has met it by 
appointing Viscount Hampden, Lieut.-Colonel Martyn Fenwick, and 
Mr. Frederick Braund to hunt the country as a committee. 
There are no other changes in. Hertfordshire, and prospects 
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are good. Mr. E. E. Barclay tells me the outlook in the 
neighbouring Puckeridge country is fair, and Captain Seymour 
Gosling describes the promise in the Essex country as excellent, 
with a good supply of foxes. It was a singular feature of last 
season in this part of the kingdom that the Essex Hounds did 
splendidly, whereas the Essex Union and the Fssex and Suffolk were 
handicapped by the worst scent experienced for years. Captain 
Godfrey Heseltine has consented to continue to hunt the former of 
these packs, but Mr. Arthur Sowler has retired from the leadership 
of the Essex and Suffolk, and his place is now filled by Mr. W. H. 


BLENCATHRA HOUNDS AT CARRICK FELL. A FELL FOX 


Partridge, who belongs to a well-known Welsh hunting family, his 
brother being the Master of the pack that bears his name. 

In the Home Counties the prospects are as good as can _ be 
expected in these days of rapidly spreading villadom. In the Garth 
country, for instance, after a record season in which 66} brace were 
killed, Mr. R. H. Gosling thinks that, if possible, there are more 
foxes in the country than ever. They are not so fortunately supplied 
in this respect in the Old Berkeley (West) Hunt, which is now ina 
state of suspension. In Surrey, Sir Harry Waechter has given up the 
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Chiddingfold Hounds, and Mr. J. W. M. Molyneux McCowen, R.N., 
has taken up the Mastership with much enthusiasm. 

Already the Selby-Lowndes family supplies the Whaddon Chase 
and the East Kent Hunts with their leaders, and a third brother now 
shows that he inherits the family passion for the chase by taking over 
the Burstow Hounds. This is Mr. Cyril Selby-Lowndes, of Norman 
Cross, Peterborough, who succeeds Mr. Hubert Sturdy in the country 
just mentioned. The Messrs. Cooke-Hurle go from the Lamerton 
country to the New Forest Foxhounds, in succession to Mr. Walter 
de P. Cazenore, and their place with the Devonshire pack is now 
filled by Mr. A. Blakiston. Captain H.C. Malet succeeds Captain 
Walter Faber in the Tedworth country, and Mr. Norman Loder has 


MEATH HOUNDS. LADY TAKING A TYPICAL IRISH BANK AND DITCH 


returned from Ireland to take the Southdown Hounds in succession 
to Mr. V. P. Misa. In Devonshire Mr. S. Slater is the new Master 
of the Exmoor pack, and Mr. Archie Pape has taken the Silverton. 
Mr. Ludovic Unwin has given up the Tiverton Hounds after nineteen 
seasons, and his nephew, Mr. Ian Heathcoat Amory, succeeds him. 
Mr. M. C. Albright is hunting the South Herefordshire for the 
first time, and Mr. Herbert Connop, after serving a valuable 
apprenticeship with his pack of harriers, is now to try fortune with 
the United Foxhounds. The catalogue of changes on this side of 
the St. George’s Channel is nearly ended, though it remains to note 
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that Mrs. Blandy Jenkins now takes over command of the Llangeinor 
Hounds, and that Mr. Frederick Milbank has lost the services of his 
partner in the Mastership of the Ludlow Hounds, Mr. H. J. Allcroft, 
who died during the summer. Unhappily the deaths of many other 
prominent hunting people have been mourned since this time last 
year, among those who had held the Mastership of Foxhounds at one 
time or another being the venerable Colonel John Bower (Hambledon 
Hounds), Mr. C. W. Prescott Westcar (East Kent), Colonel R. H. 
Price (Radnorshire and West Hereford), Lord Wrottesley (Albrighton), 
the Hon. Percy Wyndham (Tedworth), Mr. R. Allison Johnson 
(North Herefordshire), Mr. W. H. Dunn (Craven), and Captain 
W. P. Warner (Quorn). 


LOUTH HOUNDS. IRISH PEASANT WOMEN HANDING IN THEIR CLAIMS TO 
THE MASTER FOR POULTRY, KILLED BY FOXES. 


Ireland shared in the general good sport which marked last 
season, and there are prospects of another successful winter with 
most packs. However, the enforced land sales and the breaking up 
of large estates are obviously unfavourable to foxhunting in certain 
districts. Here is an interesting review of the position in Co. Meath 
which has been kindly written for me by Mr. G. F. Murphy, until 
recently hon. secretary of the Meath Hounds, whom I asked for 
information on the small holding question: ‘‘ The sale of their 
farms to tenants in Ireland is having a decidedly prejudical effect 
on hunting interests, inasmuch as claims for damage are increasing 
every year. But the sub-division of large grazing tracks is a far 
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more serious matter, and wherever this has occurred hunting has 
ceased to exist. Whole districts in Meath have been turned into 
the distressing ‘ wire cage,’ and the large stretch about Killalon is 
no longer available for horse or hound. Up to the end of the seventies 
this area was the most sporting and sport-loving in the Meath 
country—and Killalon gorse perhaps the favourite fox covert in the 
great Sam Reynell’s day. We never meet or draw there now, and 
the newly-established occupiers have set their face against us. 
However, Meath is such a large area, sixty miles by forty, that we are 
independent of this, and in most other parts hunting is still tolerated 
on the strength of liberal expenditure. As foxhunting—not to speak 
of a pack of staghounds and three harrier packs—means to my 
official knowledge a certain outlay of £20,000 per annum going into 
the pockets of all and sundry in Co. Meath, it is easy to understand 
how the maintenance of the sport finds favour still. The power of 
the purse must tell.” 

“On the other hand,” continues Mr. Murphy, “ the prospects 
are in many respects favourable. We have a new and most 
promising Master, the same huntsman and first whip—both admirable 
men—about the best young entry for years, and a splendid lot of 
working hounds. As for foxes, the country was never better 
stocked. So, on the whole, as regards the essentials the outlook for 
the coming season is eminently satisfactory. It is a peculiar feature — 
of the situation that the Hunt is now patronised and run altogether 
by strangers from England and America, as the local contingent 
by whom foxhunting was first introduced in Meath has through 
recent drastic changes ceased to exist.” 

Mr. John Dunville is the new Master of whom Mr. Murphy 
writes. In Kildare there is also a new M.F.H., namely, Captain 
Talbot Ponsonby, who is going to carry the horn himself. The 
general outlook for the season in Co. Kildare is excellent. Foxes 
are plentiful, and the litters of cubs generally larger than usual. 
The effect of the sale by landlords to tenants has also come to be felt 
in Co. Kildare, where it is found that every small owner likes to be 
recognised as such, and asserts his rights to be paid for fowl damage, a 
thing which in former years was never heard of. This will inevitably 
make hunting increasingly expensive. There are various other changes 
of Masters in Ireland. Mr. Arthur Pollok is now in command in 
Tipperary, and Mr. N. H. Lambert in East Kilkenny, while Mr. J. 
Pickersgill and Mr. W. Burdon, fresh from Cambridge, are trying 
their *prentice hands with the Galway Blazers. There are plenty of 
foxes in most of the Irish countries, and on both sides of the Channel 
it would seem that only favourable weather is needed to ensure 
another first-rate season. 


INGLIS’S RECORDS 


BY ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS 


WHEN you collect a C.U.B.C. President, an ex-C.U.B.C. President, 
a Rugby International, an ex-half-mile amateur champion and two 
promising Trial-Eight youngsters, it is not surprising that the 
conversation is not wholly confined to politics or recent archeological 
discoveries. Gathered round Graham’s hospitable board they had 
reached the liqueur and coffee stage, and not for a single moment 
since the hors @@uvres had they discussed anything else than 
contemporary sport. All Cambridge men, they had mutually com- 
miserated over the Light Blue fiasco at Queen’s Club, they had 
exchanged stirring reminiscences of Putney and the Cam, and had 
finally transferred their attentions to the track. Runners were in 
a minority this evening, but athletes have, on the whole, catholicity 
of interests, and the giants of shorts and shoes are often admirers 
and keen followers of the form of their nimbler brethren of shorts 
and spikes. 

It was Baker, the C.U.B.C. President, a fair-haired handsome 
youth of fourteen stone, known to his intimates as “ Baby ” Baker, 
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who (mirabile dictu /), had turned the current of rowing “shop” 
into another channel. He was not popular for the first few minutes, 
for ‘‘ Daisy > Graham was not easily persuaded to accept a topic in 
preference to rowing. And small wonder, too: winner of three 
Inter-Varsity races, an International oarsman and an amateur 
champion sculler, Graham could claim in addition the unique record 
of never having sat in a losing eight; and, now a rising young 
surgeon, he still managed somehow to squeeze time to coach and even 
on pressing occasions, when the Grand was in danger of leaving the 
country, to show that he was still the finest seven who had ever 
handled an oar. 

“Why didn’t the A.A.A. pass Inglis’s records ? ”? asked Baker. 
He voiced a question that had during the last nine years been raised 
a thousand times in every place where sportsmen congregate. 

“Don’t know,” said Cuthbert-Browne, as if the question had 
been addressed exclusively to him. 

“Tt never will be known,” put in the sententious Reeves, the 
Rugger International ; “‘ my brother was up with Inglis and he says 
that the popular impression at the time was that the A.A.A. realised 
there was something underhand about those records. | By-the-bye, 
you must have been up with Inglis, weren’t you, Carteret ? ” 

“Yes,” laconically replied Carteret. 

‘Speaking physiologically,” struck in their host—‘‘and I 
think Carteret will agree with me—it was quite impossible for a human 
being under ordinary human conditions to run as Inglis did. Mind 
you, I am not prepared to advance any explanation, for to speak of 
some mysterious mechanical propulsion to aid a man in ordinary 
running kit sounds simply drivel. But how can we otherwise explain 
a quarter in 43 seconds, with a half—a half in the same afternoon 
—in 1-42?” 

“A quarter in 43, a half in 1-42!” shouted Douglas, the 
youngest present; ‘“‘of course, we have all heard something of 
Inglis’s records, but I have never seen a complete statement of them 
published.” 

““He not only beat, but he hopelessly smashed all records for 
every distance at which he was clocked,” said Graham. “I don’t 
remember them absolutely, but I know that he did the hundred in 
84, the 220 in 183, and the quarter and half as I said before. He 
beat records from fifty yards to a mile, but I can’t recall any other- 
figures. Do you remember any more, John?” 

Carteret waited. “It’s a very queer thing we have mentioned 
Inglis to-night,” he said, slowly. “‘To come straight to the point 
I have all these years been the only man in England who knew the 
secret of his performances, and I was until quite recently pledged not 
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to divulge it. But only this week I received a letter from Buenos 
Ayres from a man informing me that Inglis had just died there and 
had sent me a message that he wished the world to know the truth. 
Although I am far from good at spinning a yarn, I feel it an excellent 
opportunity to tell you fellows and ask you to help me to a way to 
make the thing public with as much decency as possible—nil nisi 
you know. 

‘Inglis was up shortly after you, Daisy, and of course a long 
time before you others. We were rather pally, as both of us were 
‘Stinks’ men and both of us patronised Fenner’s. Inglis was not a 
popular chap, for in many respects he was not orthodox. Most of 
his queer little ways are not germane to this story, so Ill cut them 
out. One thing that struck everybody with whom he came into 
contact was his very useful capability of spreading out his knowledge 
to the utmost ; and without actually manufacturing bricks without 
straw he could always contrive to create the impression that he knew 
a great deal more than he really did know. I always told him that 
he appealed to me as a man who just escaped being first-class in 
everything he touched. True, he did get a First in his ‘ Trip,’ but I 
was told by old Ramsay, who was examiner in those days, that his 
was the most fluky First he had ever known and that they gave it, 
after no little deliberation, on account of a brilliant essay. 

“It was much the same in his sports. Inglis was a useful oar 
and a runner, but only what we call a ‘ good College runner ’—the 
type of man, you know, who is always to be reckoned with in 
second-class company, and who can even be relied upon to put paid 
to the account of a crack man who is not quite fit. Thus he managed 
to collect a fair number of pots, but the nearest he ever got to his 
Blue was to be second in a heat in the ’Varsity quarter, and I don’t 
believe he ever got inside 53 while he was up. 

‘““He knew a great deal about the scientific side of exercise 
and training. Although we were fellow medical students he bored me 
to distraction on more than one occasion, and I used to shut him up 
with my opinion that the scientific athlete is never any use at all. 
Then he would curl his lip with a satirical smile and clear off with a 
Parthian shot to the effect that he hardly expected acquiescence, that 
to an average mind precedent sanctified, or some such talk, and he 
left you with the sensation that you had not come off best after all. 

‘* After he had taken his degree he was persuaded by his College, 
to whom a First was a First, to stay up for Part II. of the Tripos, 
and they threw in a £60 Schol. by way of persuasion. Inglis who, 
to use his own words, knew his own form to an ounce, confided in me 
that he had not the slightest chance of doing well in Part II., and 
did not intend to do a stroke of work. He was supposed to be taking 
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Physiology, and he paid occasional visits to the labs. as a shallow 
pretence of doing any work. In this way he had a good deal of leisure, 
and by preventing work from standing in the way of his recreations, 
he spent a most enjoyable fourth year. 

“In the following October, Inglis and I went up to ‘Nat’s’ to 
complete our medical course. As we were dressing for different 
surgeons we did not see a great deal of each other until the summer. 
I have already told you that Inglis was what we might call a good 
second-class runner, and at a hospital a man of this calibre is always 
useful. We were keen on lifting the United Hospitals Championship 
Shield, and Inglis’s help was very acceptable. He won the 220 yards 
and got second place in the hundred and quarter. He was second to 
me in the quarter ; I had trained very hard indeed, as I was going for 
the Amateur Championships. 

“Well, having reached the summit of my ambition I intended 
to say good-bye to athletics, as I was anxious to get qualified as soon 
as possible. So when the next athletic season came round I made 
no attempt to train, but to my surprise I noticed from the Sportsman 
that Inglis was running in a great many open handicaps and was 
doing very well indeed. He had started the season on the five yards 
mark in an open hundred and by early May he was back on one and 
three-quarters, and then the next thing that I saw was that he had 
lifted a pot from this mark, his time being a shade better than evens. 
Good as that was, it might be accounted for by improvement, for, 
after all, a runner is a runner ; though, mark you, Inglis at this time 
was four-and-twenty, not the age for phenomenal improvement. So 
as yet there was nothing to write home about; but the following 
week Inglis really sprang into the public eye by a remarkable 
performance. A big meeting had been arranged at the Oval, I 
forget by whom, and in addition to the usual handicaps they included 
an invitation scratch hundred and quarter. Inglis poached four 
firsts that afternoon, his times for the scratch events were 9} and 
48} respectively, and all on a sodden grass track. 

“We had hardly ceased talking about the latest marvel when 
he jumped from human into superhuman form by winning an open 
300 handicap from scratch on a grass track at Birmingham, when 
he came right through a big field and won, easing up, in 28-secs. 
You can well imagine the sporting papers’ comments ! 

“JT did not set eyes on Inglis for some weeks, but unless you 
were deaf and blind you could not fail to follow him in his meteoric 
career all over the country. Every race-meeting clamoured for his 
entry ; obviously any ordinary handicap event was a gift for him, 
and all sorts of handicaps were framed in which ‘ Mr Inglis will 
attempt to beat record.’ After a little while they were forced to put 
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up queer distances like 130 yards and 270 yards, for the orthodox 
distances had already been exhausted. To my mind, of his many 
remarkable achievements the finest of all was a half-mile handicap in 
the Midlands. He had previously competed in a hundred and a 
quarter, and had made a record for six hundred yards, when he 
turned out from scratch in a half-mile handicap behind the enormous 
field of eighty-six runners, and on a track five to the mile he got up 
in 1-463. 

** At that time you could not open a blessed paper without seeing 
a photograph of Inglis winning one of his many record events, or 
avoiding columns of hysterical stuff wherein the reporter had evidently 
dredged the dictionary in search of superlatives. They described 
Inglis as phenomenally modest, shy, and retiring, in explanation of 
their inability to secure an interview. The truth was that he con- 
signed to Hades every newspaper man who opened his lips to him, 
and his attitude to photographers was such that one wondered how he 
escaped actions for assault and battery. 

“Tt is no exaggeration that the whole world waited with 
eagerness for the Amateur Championships to see what marvellous 
performances would be achieved, as Inglis had actually sent in 
entries for the hundred, 220, quarter, half and mile; and you 
can well imagine the extravagant ‘forecasts’ which the sporting 
prophets indulged in. 

‘The Championships were held in London that year, and I sent 
in my entry, of course, although I had not the least intention of 
defending my title. I did not go to the hospital on the morning of the 
meeting, as my Final was just over, and I was slacking ; instead 
I went for a walk in the park, and coming out into Kensington I 
ran into Inglis. 

“T know from experience that a man is all on edge when a 
very important event is on, but to my surprise Inglis seemed 
to be most absurdly touchy. I asked him the usual asinine questions, 
I admit, about his fitness, and what he was going to do; but I 
jolly soon shut up at his abruptness. He refused to have lunch with 
me on the grounds that he never fed now before racing, which struck 
me as a quaint preparation for a heavy afternoon’s work. In fact, 
the only civil response I got was when I said au revoiy and walked on. 

“T walked into the dressing rooms a few minutes before the 
first event, intending to give Inglis a little cheering up; but when 
I asked for him there was a bit of a laugh, and an L.A.C. man 
explained that his lordship never dressed now with the common herd, 
but insisted on private and special accommodation. One knows that 
at some meetings the arrangements are not, to put it mildly, all that 
a sybarite could desire ; still, this attitude of Inglis’s struck me as 
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rather steep, and I thought that after all he had gone the way of all 
flesh and that success had turned his head. 

“‘ However, the bell rang and we turned out to see the hundred. 
Inglis had been put in the third heat—the duffer’s heat— and when 
he appeared there was a roar which a king might have envied from 
a crowd the like of which I don’t suppose we shall ever see again at a 
sports’ meeting. The going was fast and the first two heats were run 
in 10}, but to everybody’s amazement Inglis could get no nearer 
than third in the comparatively slow time of 103. 

“Such a tongue-wagging all over the grounds you never heard. 
The general attitude of the crowd seemed to be that of a man who 
had been cheated out of something he had bought and paid for. 
The next few events received precious little attention until the 
quarter-milers came out with Inglis looking perfectly cool and satisfied 
with himself. The quarter was regarded as the tit-bit of the afternoon, 
for we were welcoming two Americans, both with remarkable reputa- 
tions ; one was said to be the finest sprinter who had ever crossed 
the Atlantic and to have beaten 48-secs. on more than one occasion. 
Again Inglis had the softest heat and he went round comfortably 
in 513; two of the other heat winners did exactly 50-secs., and 
the third one-fifth more. So we waited patiently for a promising 
final, and that race I never shall forget. 

I fancy the Americans thought that by tactics they might 
beat the English marvel, and one started out at a bat which 
must have brought him to the 220 mark inside 23-secs. The other 
hung back with Inglis, who at this point was three yards behind. 
The leading American now shortened his stride very slightly, his 
fellow-countryman shot up beside him, and Inglis being driven right 
to the outside, it looked as if his wide berth on that big bend 
might prove too heavy a handicap. But to our amazement Inglis 
deliberately ran right up to the top of the banked-up part of the 
track and started not to run but to fly! He tore down the straight 
like a motor-car and broke the worsted with his nearest rival a good 
forty yards in the rear. We were struck so dumb with astonishment 
that when the time—43-secs.—was hoisted there was hardly a cheer ! 

“They put the mile on next; you see, they had arranged the 
programme in the hope of enabling Inglis to do himself justice 
in all his events. It proved a very tame race, as the quality was 
not first-class that year, and I doubt if one of the fifteen competitors 
was a fraction better than 4-26. As it was they did well to hunt 
Inglis home in 4-24. Nothing much this, you will say ; but remember 
that Inglis was essentially a sprinter and could not have beaten 
five minutes to save his life when at the ’Varsity. 

““Two heats were down for competition in the half, and with 
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three in each to figure in the final Inglis again gave a trotting 
exhibition. Next he won a heat in the 220 in 22-secs., and after that 
came the half-mile final. The result was perhaps more sensational 
than the quarter, but it was less spectacular, as Inglis ran at an even 
pace throughout and the rate at which he was travelling was evidenced 
only by the way he left the others behind. After that quarter we 
were in a condition to receive anything, and 1-42 struck us as quite 
an ordinary performance. 

“It isn’t often that a crowd remains intact to the end of a long 
race programme, but I would have laid odds that not a soul, man, 
woman or child, had left the grounds when the finalists came out for 
the 220. You can imagine that by this time the crowd would have 
expected something like 17 seconds from Inglis, so it was just as well 
that he broke down absolutely. He ran only thirty yards and then 
stopped dead, and a sympathetic sigh (if you could call such a din a sigh) 
swept over the grounds. I watched Inglis walk away and he 
appeared to drag very wearily. I ran over to help him, and though 
obviously glad of my support he refused point-blank to be assisted in 
dressing, but begged me as a great favour to take his pots and 
medals and explain that he was too ill to attend. I could understand 
his reluctance to face a reception in his condition, and although my 
task was by no means congenial I was glad to be of some service. 
He was dressed and waiting for me when the grounds had nearly 
emptied, and we went off in a cab to a hotel in Kensington. With 
the professional instinct of a man who had been qualified for two 
days I could not fail to be alarmed at his ghastly appearance, and I 
was not surprised to see him faint when we got into his hotel. Then in 
rendering first-aid I discovered his secret.”” Carteret paused inevit- 
ably, although he had no intention of producing an effect, and his 
listeners waited with obvious eagerness. 

“T’m afraid I shall prove very damping to your expectation,” 
he said, smiling, ‘‘ but all I discovered on tearing open his clothes 
was that his chest was riddled with decent-sized punctures, and the 
first thing that flashed across my mind was that Inglis had all along 
been doping himself with strychnine : on second thoughts it occurred 
to me that I had often seen strychnine used for such an effect and 
that its action at best was very trivial. Well, if he has used 
stimulants, thought I, homcepathy is the treatment here, so my 
hypodermic was soon whipped out and a generous injection of 
strychnine given. I sat up with Inglis most of the night, for he was 
really in a very rocky condition. In the morning he had recovered, 
and then, partly out of gratitude and partly, no doubt, because I had 
got on the track of his secret, he unburdened himself in a very 
interesting explanation. 
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“Inglis took me back to the May term of our last year when, 
you will remember, I told you he was doing Physiology. One day 
he had strolled into the ’Varsity labs., and got into conversation 
with Upton of ‘Pemmer,’ a quaint old bird who enjoyed the 
sobriquet of ‘Ugly Upton.’ Just as there were no two opinions of 
Upton’s appearance so there were not two about his work ; he was 
born to do research, he had Carlyle’s prescription for genius 
thoroughly ingrained, and he had already contributed a good deal 
to contemporary physiology. Upton was working with an apparatus 
which is used for taking tracings of muscular movements with 
frogs’ legs, and which was, of course, familiar to Inglis. He was 
always one to try to pick up knowledge as easily as possible, and 
after watching Upton for a little time he politely asked for instruction. 

“Upton explained that he had been engaged for some time in 
elaborating a substitute for strychnine, one which would have all its 
advantages to a greatly increased extent with none of its disadvan- 
tages. He was now testing the properties of the substance he had 
prepared, an organic compound with all sorts of methyls, amides, and 
oxys, and benzene rings, and so on: he expanded, with pardonable 
pride, upon the remarkable possibilities of the stuff he had 
manufactured, and then wound up sorrowfully with the lament that 
it was absolutely useless, as he found he could not standardise it, 
and that he was going to chuck it all down the sink and return to 
some work on histology for which he had hopes of obtaining an 
F.RS. 

“Tt is perfectly certain that at this time Inglis did not for 
a moment dream of what the chemical might do, but he obtained 
possession of the bottle on some pretext or other. It was character- 
istic of Upton—perhaps it’s the same with all research workers, | 
don’t know—that as soon as he had abandoned one piece of research 
he swept away all its details from his mind, so that although some 
months later Inglis asked for the formula Upton could find no data ; 
and, even if he had, Inglis would never have been chemist enough 
to have prepared it. 

“In the later days of the Long Vacation, finding time hang 
heavily, Inglis started a little investigation of the drug. He began 
cautiously, remembering Upton’s objection, with a very small dose 
on a dog, and the animal promptly died. This ought to have been 
enough encouragement to abandon the project and to put the rest 
of the bottle where Upton originally intended to have put it, but his 
curiosity was aroused, and he undertook a very elaborate series of 
experiments with carefully graduated doses. He found the maximum 
dose (what a bacteriologist would call the minimum lethal dose) for a 
dog of a certain weight to be a quarter of a minim, and from this 
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he calculated the corresponding amount for himself. He drank 
his first dose with no little trepidation and he was violently sick for 
hours. His second administration was by hypodermic injection and 
he experienced no undesirable after-effects. 

‘“* He was convinced from the outset than an injection increased 
both his speed and endurance, and he very cutely experimented 
by adding a drug called adrenalin, with whose properties he was 
fully conversant. After a great many trials he found that the right 
proportion of adrenalin delayed the absorption of * Inglisine’ (as I 
had christened it half-way through his narrative) and allowed it to 
leak gradually into the system, as it were, and not only enhanced the 
effect but prolonged it. 

“Next he found that careful dieting acted as a great adjuvant, 
and he adopted a diet as nearly as possible free from salt—this, 
again, was, of course, on accepted scientific principles. Much of this 
was no little inconvenience, but all of Inglis’s *‘ cranks ’ were accepted ; 
and however much the people sneered behind his back they willingly 
gave way to every one of his demands for privacy and so on. 
Exactly what ‘Inglisine’ did he never satisfactorily made out. 
He was certain, however, that a maximum dose increased his neuro- 
muscular efficiency from twenty to twenty-five per cent., and not only 
could he run this much faster, but his staying power was also pro- 
portionately increased. At first he experienced no bad after-effects ; 
later he found that an athletic afternoon was nearly always followed 
by syncope (I have often thought that * Inglisine ’ may not have been 
to blame, but that all the adrenalin and unhygienic food may have 
been the cause), and he had decided to have a grand final effort at the 
Championships. 

“The results of his Championship afternoon he explained in 
this way. He had learned to compute the latent period of the drug 
to a nicety and he had reduced the time of administration to a fine 
art. But on the day in question he had been prevented from injecting 
himself through meeting some relatives, and when I came across 
him he was already an hour late. He ran his heat of the hundred 
therefore practically unassisted by the drug, but naturally by the 
time the quarter came on he was well under its influence. 

“He refused completely to give anyone an interview, and 
although his Championship performance became rather more than 
a nine days’ wonder he gradually escaped the public eye. He worked 
like a black for the next few months, qualified, and left the country. 
He wrote to me at first from South America that he was doctor to a 
mine, but I had not heard from him for nearly four years when the 
letter announcing his death came this week. 

‘“‘ Now I regret to have to say that there was a sordid side to all 
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this. Inglis would not unburden himself very much on this point, 
and all that I can tell you is that he was being financed by a clever 
but unscrupulous rogue who intended to push him as the pioneer of 
a wonderful physical culture system. I say this is all I could gather, 
but I assume that there must have been something particularly 
shady about it from the disgust with which Inglis regarded 
the matter, and this dissuaded him from applying to the A.A.A., 
who were, of course, quite ignorant of the whole business, for any of 
his records to be passed. He broke from his financial backer, and 
I imagine was ruined and had to leave the country when he did. 

“T say that there must have been something very nasty, or 
why should Inglis have been so much troubled by his conscience ? 
After all, we submit that a man has the right to make use of every 
help, dietetic or otherwise, to bring himself up to his optimum 
efficiency, and who could cavil at anything utilised provided that 
the man was prepared to take the risk ? But for the sake of those 
giants in the past who competed as ordinary unaided human beings 
we must hope that ‘ Inglisine ’ will never be re-discovered. However, 
don’t your mouths water at the idea of seeing a mile run in something 
like three-and-a-quarter minutes and a hundred yards inside eight 
seconds ? ” 


“Or a stroke set at fifty-two to the minute, a ’Varsity crew 
going through from Putney to Mortlake in fourteen minutes, or the 
Diamonds won in 6-15?” said Graham, wistfully. 


TIGRESS NEAR JABALPHUR 


HOW TO OBTAIN SPORT IN INDIA 
BY ‘‘GLOBE-TROTTER 


THE numbers of people who are visiting India this year, and the 
increasing numbers of those who go there at least once in their lives, 
make it opportune to give some account of how to obtain sport 
there from the experience of one who had no special facilities, 
except in one district, but was lucky enough to get good sport in all 
the districts in which he found himself. 

Many people are, no doubt, deterred from taking their guns and 
rifles to India from want of knowledge of how to ensure some use 
for their weapons; but if it were realised that there is no great 
difficulty, and certainly no hardship, in obtaining, at all events, 
some experiences which do not fall to the lot of the ordinary visitor, 
more would avail themselves of the facilities to be had. There is 
no need to go very far from the beaten track. At least, the writer 
did not ; and perhaps the best way to show what can be done will 
be to take the reader over the same ground, bearing in mind that 
what holds good for one district as a rule holds good for all near at 
hand, and that if the visitor once gets a good idea of Indian conditions, 
and how to set about the matter, he will be able to secure at any rate 
some sport, no matter where he finds himself. 

The usual books on Indian sport only deal with a small portion 
of India, and then purely from the point of view of the official who 
knows the language and the people, and thus has his path made easy 
for him. But the visitor who sees India for the first time may well 
feel afraid to leave the beaten track of the sightseer for the unknown 
difficulties of the jungle, unless he has some official friend who can 
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arrange matters for him, or perhaps go with him on a tour through 
shooting districts. It is assumed in this article that the visitor has 
friends in India, but none who are sportsmen themselves, or who can 
give him much assistance in the matter. While the writer has drawn 
almost entirely on his own experiences, yet some of the suggestions 
given have been derived from sportsmen he happened to meet, who 
have had great experience of Indian shooting. 

The visitor usually lands at Bombay and proceeds to one of 
the famous cities of the United Provinces. Here, although the 
presence of a large military and civil station has its effect on the 
scarcity of game, yet, if no great bag is made, a day with the gun 
forms a pleasant interlude in the round of social life or sightseeing. 
Near Lucknow it is best, if possible, to shoot with a party, as most 
of the jheels or shallow lakes where duck and geese are found need 
several guns to get any sport; but there are places where even one 
gun can make a bag. 

The sport will be of the pottering order and may range from 
snipe to geese, with perhaps a pea-fowl and the ubiquitous pigeon. 
Near Agra and the more northerly cities, however, in addition to 
small game, antelope or black buck and sometimes chinkara or ravine 
deer are found. There are several places near Agra where antelope 
may be met with in considerable numbers, some on the railway 
within an hour’s journey, and some which can be reached by road. 
At Sikandra, some ten miles out, is the tomb of the great Akbar, 
and a mile er two beyond this are ravines where chinkara may be 
found. 

One of the most delightful excursions that can be made is to 
Futepur Sikri, the deserted town which Akbar built at some little 
distance from Agra. It can be reached by carriage from Agra or 
by train to Achneera and a bicycle ride of some few miles. There 
is a good travellers bungalow there, which may be used for the 
usual payment of Rs. 1 a day; and the servants in charge of it can 
supply and cook what is required. A day or two may well be spent 
here in sight-seeing and shooting, and several good antelope heads 
may, with luck, be bagged. 

The peripatetic sportsman must not, however, expect to shoot 
any exceptional heads unless he goes to the very best places, and 
even then the element of luck enters largely in all matters of this sort. 
Agra is undoubtedly a good place for antelope; but I understand 
that Muttra, which is not far off, on the way to Delhi, is even better ; 
and it is also a place worth visiting on its own account. This kind 
of shooting, as well as small game, requires no license, as the land on 
which it is found does not belong to Government. If the visitor has 
a servant with him who can speak a little English it will facilitate 
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matters; but if not, then the help of the station master, who will 
always speak English, can be called in ; or the visitor may rely on his 
rifle or gun and a few words of the language to explain his require- 
ments, when the local shikari, or failing him a couple of coolies, will 
show him the ground likely to give him sport. 

Of big game shooting in the United Provinces or Bengal I 
had no experience, but from all I could gather it would appear that 
any attempt at it would not be easy unless the visitor had special 
facilities. Near Calcutta, however, there are the jungles up the river 
called the Sunderbunds, where tigers are plentiful, and are, indeed, 
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often seen from the river. The method of shooting them is to sit up 
over a kill; the district is malarious, but if precautions are taken 
and one is in good health there is little risk of infection. The best 
way to obtain information about an expedition of this kind, if no 
friend can give any help in the matter, is to go to a gunsmith or 
taxidermist who will as a rule be able to give the information desired 
and perhaps make the necessary arrangements. 

Leaving the United Provinces I made my way via Benares to 
Jabalphur in the Central Provinces, where the river Nerbudda 
flows through the famous marble rocks. This is one of the best parts 
of India for all kinds of sport, and it is in fact near here in the 
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Mandla district that many of the big shoots are arranged for 
Viceregal and Royal guests. In the Central Provinces the Government 
forests are divided up into blocks, some of which are closed for the 
preservation of game. As a rule only one block can be engaged at a 
time, although if another adjacent one is not required, it may 
sometimes be booked at the same time. The fee is Rs. 7 a month, or 
less for a shorter period. As a rule ten days will be found long enough 
for the ordinary blocks ; but if one is known to be specially good it is 
advisable to spend a longer time there. If a particular block is 
desired, application should be made some weeks beforehand, 
especially for any block in the Mandla district, as not only is the forest 
officer frequently on tour, so that a letter takes longer to reach him, 
but these blocks are usually engaged months beforehand. A good 
way is to go to the forest department and have a look at the list 
of blocks engaged, and find out from the officials what are the 
favourites. Some are better for deer than others, and some are 
famous for the number of tigers and leopards found in them. The 
easiest method of shooting is to settle on a block near a bungalow, 
these being either dak, forest, or public work bungalows ; as a rule 
to use the latter kind permission must be obtained, but this is quite 
easy to get, on the condition, of course, that, if required for its 
legitimate use, the bungalow must be vacated. Most of them are, 
however, large enough for several people, and some even have 
cutlery, etc., for the use of the traveller. A cook is always attached 
to them, and the charge for their use is Rs. I a day. 

To shoot in any of the best parts, that is to say, some two or 
three days’ journey from the nearest railway station, tents, servants 
and a horse would be required, and this may well appear too formid- 
able an undertaking for the visitor to attempt alone. 

Very fair sport may be had within easy distance of a railway 
station, although blanks are frequently drawn even by the most 
experienced shot, the prizes often falling to the visitor, as the writer 
had the good fortune to experience. Besides big game there is 
always small game, and peafowl and jungle fowl are plentiful. It is 
as well to enquire about the native feeling before shooting peafowl, 
and, in any case, it is advisable not to carry them through a village 
uncovered. One can also organise beats, but it is apt to be expensive 
and not satisfactory unless the beaters are jungle folk and know 
their business. Even if there be any game in the beat at the start, 
unless the beaters are well trained they will not keep it in or bring 
it out at the right place. Besides carnivora, there are sambur, the 
largest Indian deer, and chital or spotted deer in the jungles, and 
antelope in the fields; also hares, partridges, quails, etc., and, in 
some parts, ravine deer. 
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Before dealing with the Southern parts of India it may be 
worth while to give my experience with a leopard near Jabalphur, 
as illustrating the extraordinary boldness of these animals. The 
leopard had been visiting the village in which I was staying and 
carrying off goats and dogs, so after two unsuccessful attempts to 
decoy him by sitting up over a live goat outside the village, I tried 
sitting on the ground in a shelter just outside the part which the 
leopard usually visited, with a kid tied up ten yards away. After 
dusk the beast came with a rush, but in the dark and in the anxiety 
to fire before the goat was killed I missed, and the leopard went off 
leaving the kid dead. But when I left the shelter the beast came 
back and carried off his prey. 


CHITAL IN NORTH KANARA 


After an unsuccessful attempt in another place, I resolved 
to sit up for the fifth night in succession, in the same shelter as before, 
with a lamp hung up twenty yards away on a cowshed, and a goat 
and kid tied up this time only five yards away. Kids, besides being 
cheaper than goats, bleat after dark as a rule, and so form an 
irresistible attraction for a roving leopard. At 7-30 the vigil began 
and almost immediately afterwards, before it was dark, the leopard 
came up, but withdrew on glancing at me—probably he could see me 
behind my loophole. The reader must bear in mind that this was the 
same spot from which the leopard had been fired at two nights before, 
and that now there was a lamp quite near to throw its light on the 
goat. 

When it was dark the beast grew bolder and rushed at the 
goat, trying to get his throat, but the goat put his head down and, 
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protected by the loose skin, and the fact that the leopard was uneasy 
at my proximity, escaped injury. The scuffle was over in a second 
or two and the animal was off before a shot could be fired. This was 
repeated three times more in the next hour, but owing to the scuffling 
it was not possible to fire without risk of missing. It was intensely 
exciting to see the goat glancing apprehensively round, and to sit 
with finger on trigger peering into the darkness beyond the circle of 
light, expecting every moment to see a shadowy form rush into the 
light ; never knowing whether a flank attack might not be made on 
my own flimsy protection. 

Finding the goat was too much for him to kill quickly and 
carry off, as it was securely tethered by a short rope, the leopard 
with the cunning for which his kind is famous, made his way round, 
nearer the light where the kid was tied up, and where he was out 
of my sight. I could only command a small angle from my loophole. 
The noise and the goat’s snorts, as the latter watched the leopard 
attacking the kid, were sufficient to indicate what was happening, 
so I cautiously shifted my position to bring my rifle to bear; but 
before I could take aim the natives, excited by the noise, began to 
shout, and at once the leopard was off, leaving the kid lying dead. 

After endeavouring to express, it must be confessed somewhat 
inadequately, my anger, I was induced to miss the train I had 
intended to return by that night, and to sit up once more. The 
goat, which was found to be uninjured, was untied, and the dead 
kid took his place; I went back to the shelter, but this time with 
a forest guard, as the latter was particularly anxious to see what 
would happen. Not ten minutes had elapsed before up walked the 
leopard, presenting a broadside shot, which could hardly be missed, 
though the excitement of the guard made even this quite possible. 
However, there was no miss this time, the leopard moved away 
groaning heavily, and was found next morning a mile away, dead. 
It is not advisable to have a native with one when sitting up after 
dark ; on another occasion I remember a shikari I had with me 
falling asleep and snoring just as a rustling near the tree indicated 
the presence of some animal ! 

Leaving the Central Provinces, the way to Southern India lies 
through the Bombay Presidency, where a shooting license has to 
be bought, costing Rs. 25. There is no block system here and the 
license is for one year from date, giving permission to shoot in 
any of the forests mentioned on it. The nearest large town is 
Belgaum, the district where sport is obtained being called North 
Kanara, with stations at Londa and Dharwar, near the forests. 
Although tigers, sloth, bears and bison are found here, the former 
are not easy to shoot as they range over large areas. Unless, there- 
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fore, news of one is quite fresh—and native news of this kind is apt 
to be ancient, especially if the sportsman is not an official—it is not 
worth while trying after them. 

Bison, sambur, and chital are, however, fairly plentiful, and 
with patience one or other may be bagged. Bears also turn up 
unexpectedly and they can be hunted in the rainy season with a 
good deal of success, as one can wait for them to come back to their 
caves in the early morning. The best time of the year, from the 
point of view of comfort, is the winter; but in the early months, 
although the forests are less dense owing to the fall of the leaves, 
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these latter make stalking difficult on account of their crackling under 
foot. I was in Kanara in April, June and July, and know the 
difference between stalking in the first month and in the other two 
months. During the rains all game appears to be less timid, and the 
damp ground ensures a soft footfall to the stalker. 

Bungalows are scattered all over Kanara and form convenient 
centres, each being some ten to fifteen miles from the next one. 
In this way a considerable extent of country can be traversed, as 
it is difficult to find out beforehand whether a certain district is 
good for game, the best way is to see for oneself, and if no fresh 
tracks are found, to move on to the next bungalow. A good deal 
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depends on the local shikari, and if he appears to be competent it 
is as well to give him a fair trial. I have pleasing recollections of one 
village where there were two good shikaris who found bison on four 
days out of five. I shot here a fine chital stag, and a young bull 
half-an-hour afterwards, one morning before breakfast, but did not 
shoot any of the other bulls as they were no larger. A limit to the 
number of game allowed is always set, the number being stated on 
the license. In the Nilgiri district the size of horns is also specified, 
and fines are exacted if immature animals are killed. 

If Southern India is to be visited, a very pleasant and interesting 
way is to go wa Goa or Karwar. Goa is worth seeing in itself and 
can be reached by rail from Londa junction ; or if the traveller does 
not wish to come back to his starting point, he can make his way 
along very good roads to the edge of the ghats, whence he will be 
able to look right down to the coast. Good shooting is to be found 
on the edge of the ghats, as the jungles are less dense and contain a 
number of open spaces, many of them as large as a polo ground, 
and covered with fine grass on which the bison feed in the early 
morning. I saw several herds here quite in the open and secured a 
good head although it was a herd bull. To reach Karwar the easiest 
way is to go by boat from Kadra down the river, this in itself forming 
a most pleasant trip of some eight hours. From Goa or Karwar a 
steamer, which calls two or three times a week, can be taken to 
Mangalore down the famous Malabar coast. From Mangalore to the 
Nilgiris is a journey of about twenty-eight hours by rail, passing 
through picturesque scenery along the coast, through Calicut and 
Mettupalaiyam, from where a rack and pinion railway ascends the 
Nilgiri Hills. 

The Nilgiris were, and are to a large extent, the sportsman’s 
paradise, as on the top of the hills are found tigers, leopards, bears, 
sambur, the Nilgiri ibex, and all kinds of small game; and at the 
foot bison as well as the carnivora and chital in place of sambur. 
Licenses can be had for one or two months at Rs. 25 and Rs. 35 
respectively to shoot over any part of the district. A favourite and 
most pleasant trip is to spend ten days or so on what are called 
the Kundahs, undulating pasture land where domestic buffaloes 
are put to graze, intersected with sholas or small jungles in the 
valleys. In some places bare rocks rise in majestic grandeur, at 
others the local sholas widen out into great forests which extend 
right down to the plains. 

The sportsman is awakened before dawn ; accompanied by the 
shikari and one or twe coolies, who have been chosen for their good 
sight, he proceeds half-a-mile or so to the nearest ridge, over which 
he peers cautiously as dawn is breaking. Below him lies the shola, 
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and the calm of early morning is only broken by the hooting of the 
monkeys or the hoarse challenge of the stag, and sometimes by the 
clash of horns as he meets his rival in battle royal. The deer are now 
leaving their feeding grounds for the shade of the sholas, and they 
come out again just before dusk. The shikaris who are engaged in the 
hills all speak English well, and they, as a rule, bring their own 
coolies and ponies with them to carry the tents and baggage. A cook 
is, of course, required, and provisions, as nothing except buffalo 
milk can be had out there. The plateau is twenty to thirty miles 
from Ootacamund and some 7,000 feet above the sea; the air is 
fresh and invigorating, the scenery magnificent, and even if the 
sportsman returns without any trophy he will have no cause to 
regret the time spent. 


: 


A NIGHT’S BAG AT THE FOOT OF THE NILGIRIS 


Although tigers and leopards are frequently shot on the hills, 
there is always a large element of luck in it, as they are very wary 
and seldom keep in one spot. The best places to shoot them are at 
the foot of the hills during May and June, when the cattle from 
surrounding districts are sent in to graze. If four or five old cows 
or buffalo calves are tied up (they cost about Rs. 5 each) in different 
parts of the jungle, one is almost certain to be killed within a day or 
two. If by a leopard, then it is best to sit up for him, and if by a 
tiger, then he can be beaten out, as the natives are good beaters 
and trackers. The only shot which I ever got in any part of India out 
of a beat was here, the animal being a fine tiger which I bagged. 

If shooting at night is to be tried a good plan is to furnish 
oneself with an electric battery and small lamp with some twenty 
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yards of wire. I used this successfully on one occasion, suspending 
the lamp on a bush over a cow which a leopard had killed, and 
having the battery with me in the tree ready to switch it on when 
required. At first a hyena came at 9-30 and was shot in mistake for 
the leopard. He was taken away on the back of a pony. Then 
another hyena came, but he was only wounded and got away. 
Next a jackal appeared, and I tried the experiment of flashing the 
light on him ; he did not even look up, so it was evident that plenty 
of time was afforded in which to take a good aim. 

Finally at 1-30 the leopard came with a snarl and a rush and 
began tearing at the flesh; the light was flashed on and the next 
moment he was lying on his side with seven out of the nine slugs com- 
posing the charge in him. I used a twelve bore gun with the cartridges 
filled with slugs, and a piece of narrow white plaster stretched 
down the barrel to show up in the darkness. The distance was ten 
yards, for which range a shot gun forms a most suitable weapon for 
shooting in the dark. 

Although the expedient of an electric light proved successful in 
this case, and would probably be so in the case of most leopards, 
it is not certain that it would be as effective in the case of a tiger. 
I met a sportsman who tried it in the Sunderbunds, and was told 
that every time the light was flashed on the tiger leapt back into 
the darkness, so that there was no time to fire. Leopards are 
notoriously bolder than tigers, so possibly the electric method 
of shooting the latter is not feasible ; but it would be worth trying. 

Most of the districts near the Nilgiris are good for shikar, 
Travancore is one of the best places for bison and ibex, and parts of 
Coimbatore are excellent, but as it is divided into blocks it is 
necessary to choose a good one. Mysore is good, but here again 
the districts vary greatly. Advice on these points can usually be 
had locally and often from the taxidermist, who will in some cases 
arrange shooting trips for visitors. 

With regard to the best seasons for shooting, these depend 
on the game to be shot. It is not easy to give an itinerary which 
shall include many of the districts in India at the right time for 
the particular shooting found there ; all that can be done is to give 
the best seasons of the year from some of the principal districts. 
For bison Travancore in October may be recommended, shooting 
being allowed from the first of the month. Then, if the sportsman 
can get to the Nilgiris early in November, he will find plenty of 
sambur and arrive before all the best heads are shot. The foot of 
the hills is not very healthy during the first few months of the year, 
so that it would be as well to push on to Mysore, Kanara, or the 
Central Provinces, which are from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the sea 
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level and quite cool. From now on to June is the best season for 
tiger shooting, when the jungles are thinner and water scarce ; 
but a great deal depends on local conditions, which should always be 
studied. Shooting in Kashmir begins on March 15th and ends on 
September 15th. The visitor should get there as early as he can if he 
wants to shoot, in order to get a good nullah. 

For the Englishman who does not know the language, South 
India will give better opportunities for obtaining sport, as a 
large proportion of the natives understand English, and he can 
always get personal servants who speak English well. The further 
north one goes the harder this becomes; and it is no use taking 
one’s servants with one as the language changes. Usually an 
English-speaking cook and one or two other servants will be all 
a sportsman requires, as he can get his shikaris and coolies locally, 
and sometimes bullock carts if he has tents with him. A few words 
of the language are useful and can be easily learnt. I used to get my 
cook to translate my general orders to the shikaris before leaving 
camp, and then a few words were sufficient to tell them afterwards 
what I required. 

Tents and accessories can best be obtained in India; a 
bicycle is useful, or a riding pony can be hired or bought locally. 
Guns and rifles can also be bought in India, but they are more 
expensive there. So much has been said on batteries in various 
books on Indian sport that I do not propose to discuss the question 
at length. I took out a 12-bore ball and shot gun, an 8mm. Mauser, 
and a double .475 cordite rifle; if going again I should substitute 
a .400 or .350 magazine rifle for the other two, as I believe it is 
quite powerful enough even for bison. It is better to be a good shot 
with one rifle than an indifferent one with several. The ball and shot 
gun need not be sighted above 100 yards ; it will seldom be used at a 
greater range than 50 yards in the jungles. Further information 
on this and other points will be found in most of the modern books 
on Indian sport, and the visitor is advised to purchase the 
“Indian Field Shikar Book,” which is published in Calcutta and 
can be obtained through any bookseller in India. He will find in it 
all the information most useful to him, as well as the regulations 
for shooting in the various parts of India and the local names for 
all the game, both big and small. 

If the heads of tigers and leopards, etc., are to be mounted, a 
good tip is to skin the tongue and preserve it, as it adds greatly to 
the appearance. Alum and a little salt are all that is required to 
preserve the skins. Fold the skins up with hair outside and let them 
sweat, looking at them the next morning and rubbing more of the 
mixture in where the skin looks raw. I had no difficulty even with 
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bison masks and skins in the rains, and they did not arrive in 
England till four months after they were shot. The secret of success 
is to superintend everything oneself, and be particularly careful 
about the ears and head. With regard to expense, that depends 
entirely on individual requirements and tastes. I did not keep 
accounts except in one or two instances. The ten days’ trip to 
the Kundahs cost about Rs. 75, or 10/- a day, and that was on the 
whole a fair sample of what most of the shooting cost, excluding 
beats, railway fares, and licenses; but these last were under £5. 
Guns and rifles can often be sold in India for as much as they cost in 
England, if not required again. 

I hope that the information contained in the foregoing pages 
will induce many men, and even ladies (there are several noted 
sportswomen in India) to try their luck in the plains, jungles, or 
hills, and I can assure them, if they do so, that they will never regret 
it, even if they have little success. The calm sunrise on the jheel, 
the excitement of antelope stalking, which forms a good training for 
the harder and more exciting work in the jungles, the throbbing 
moment when the tiger is first seen, and the exultation when he 
falls never to rise again ; the prolonged excitement of bison stalking, 
and the peering into the depths of the forest where the enormous 
bulk is hidden so effectually that only the tip of a horn or the flick 
of a tail is seen; these, and other never-to-be-forgotten experiences 
will give the visitor something to look back upon and enjoy when 
the confused splendour of tombs and palaces has faded from the 
mental vision. The beauty and variety of Indian forests, the 
charm and simplicity of village life, will make the regret on leaving 
the country more intense; but the remembrance of them will, 
at all events, when he returns to the ‘“‘ din of towns and cities ’’ 
give him, “in hours of weariness, sensations sweet.” 


THE PAST CRICKET SEASON 


BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


[r is pleasant to be able to look back over the past cricket season and 
one can do so with feelings of unmixed satisfaction. Glorious 
weather set players at their ease and any number of capital matches, 
as well as fine individual efforts, were duly appreciated. Of course 


the cricket was entirely insular, and there is no need to estimate 
whether the general standard would have seemed low if it had been 
tested by a Colonial visiting team. That will be proved, for the 
good or ill of our national pride, next summer. As a cricket season 
1g1I may be labelled ** thoroughly good.” 

In the early spring, the visit of M.C.C. to the West Indies failed 
to attract attention, owing to the weakness of the side sent out. The 
results showed four defeats to be set against an equal number of 
victories, with three unfinished games and a tie. Mr. S. G. Smith, 
re-visiting familiar scenes, proved the best all-round cricketer, and 
J. W. Hearne took 78 wickets for 1g runs each. Brown, of Hants, 
was a complete failure, but the Glamorganshire captain, Mr. T. A. L. 
Whittington scored 86 and 154 v. British Guiana, and 115 v. Jamaica. 

The obituary includes two great batsmen whose names will be 
imperishably associated with the game, Dr. E. M. Grace and 
Mr. W. L. Murdoch. To praise either as a cricketer would be absurd, 
for their prowess is universally recognised, but a personal word of 
appreciation may be permitted about the Australian, for I knew 
him as a keen sportsman and a genial good fellow with a ready wit. 
It is curious to note how heavy has been the death-rate among the 
thirty-five cricketers who played in the test matches of 1880 and 
1882 at the Oval. Of these Dr. E. M. Grace and G. F. Grace, with 
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Barnes, Shaw, Morley, Ulyett and Peate on the English side, and 
Messrs. Murdoch, McDonnell, Bonnor, Boyle, Palmer, Massie, and 
Jones have all passed away. 

The annual general meeting of M.C.C. was preceded by a weightily 
signed protest against any alteration in the no-ball law, and an 
unwontedly large attendance of supporters of the present rule heard 
with pleasure that it was to be maintained, after Lord Harris had 
spoken at some length. The abolition of trial balls has met with great 
success, for it added appreciably to the amount of time available 
for play in three day matches, and caused no trouble to bowlers. 

With a view to obtaining some co-operation among those likely 
to play for England next year, three trial matches were arranged, 
as first proposed by me in the Badminton Magazine last autumn, under 
the titles of Probables v. Possibles. I still believe that had these games 
been carried out in the way suggested, they would have been most 
useful and successful. Instead, two of the selectors took upon them- 
selves a day or two before the first match to alter the title to their 
own elevens. An utterly apathetic and desultory scratch game was 
then played at Sheffield. Of what possible use towards developing 
new talent for England was it to see Mr. Jessop score 122 not out and 
Mr. Warner 60 not out, though it emphasized that odiously unsporting 
principle of selectors being selected. To the second match at Lords, 
the title of England v. The Rest was given. As in the former case 
several leading amateurs refused to play and the public were so 
indifferent that the third match at Manchester was wisely abandoned. 
The selectors had taken all the vitality out of the fixtures. The 
inclusion of such a sterling, useful professional as Lewis, who would 
not be in the first twenty-two for test matches was but one instance of 
how things should not be done. Mr. F. R. Foster bowled beautifully, 
and Hardinge scored 113 not out; otherwise the seven thousand 
spectators saw nothing worth noting in the three days of un- 
interesting cricket. 

Gentlemen v. Players was fought at the Oval under ideal 
conditions, and left drawn owing to heavy scoring. Mr. Spooner with 
190, made by faultless and delightful batting, dwarfed everything 
else, but Mr. A. C. Johnston also gave an attractive display. For the 
professionals Kinneir batted five hours for his 158, and 100 minutes 
for his 53 not out, whilst George Gunn obtained his stylish 83 in two 
hours. Both were omitted from the return match at Lords, when 
Hirst was included for sentimental reasons, it is said against his own 
wish, and failed completely. The Gentlemen lacked Mr. Brearley, 
who had bowled heroically at Kennington, but the fine all-round 
play of Messrs. F. R. Foster and J. W. H. T. Douglas enabled them to 
win by 130 runs, in spite of a magnificent effort by Hobbs. Barnes 
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always kept the batsmen playing, and Iremonger was far better than 
his figures suggest. If these matches were to be trials for England, 
as Officially intimated, what was the sense in selecting Tarrant or 
Mr. Le Couteur ? 

Almost from the beginning of the season the management of the 
Cambridge eleven came in for severe criticism, and the epigram proved 
accurate that all their former batsmen were converted into bowlers. 
The climax came with the amazing omission of their slow bowler, 
Mr. Bruce Lockhart, who actually headed their averages and 
subsequently emphasized the folly of leaving him out by being con- 
sistently successful for Berkshire. Even then Cambridge had the 
match with Oxford in hand more than once, but perpetrated so many 
blunders in generalship and in methods that they merited their defeat 
by 74 runs. Except Mr. Saville, the batsmen did not meet the ball, 
and when Mr. Le Couteur at last found his length, both Messrs. Falcon 
and Ireland set the example of throwing their wickets away by 
irresolution. Their fielding in the slips was deplorable, but the New 
Zealander, Mr. D. C. Collins, is a sound bat and Mr. Falcon a much 
improved all-round cricketer. 

Oxford by playing back when they should have played forward 
allowed Mr. Ireland to obtain a hat trick. The last choice, Mr. H. 
Brougham, drove and pulled vigorously for the top score of a 
University match which was more interesting to watch than the 
standard of play suggested. The Dark Blues were the better side, 
but in no way an epoch-making eleven, and the after-math of the 
experiences of both Universities is one of disappointment. 

Eton can be credited with one of the finest elevens the college 
has turned out for years, and the solitary defeat was at the hands of a 
powerful M.C.C. team. Against Winchester, a splendid up-hill game 
was fought, resulting in an unexpected victory by 58 runs, Mr. E. F. 
Campbell scoring 103 in 153 minutes. Against Harrow, Eton shaped 
far below their standard, whilst Harrow played above the form 
anticipated by their pessimistic friends. Eton’s success by three wickets 
was due to the personal efforts of their captain, Mr. C. W. Tufnell. 
Rugby beat Marlborough by 193 runs, though the two best achieve- 
ments were found in the losing eleven, Mr. B. H. G. Shaw scoring 
94 and Mr. F. C. Elliot claiming 9 wickets for 75 runs. For the Public 
Schools v. M.C.C., Mr. M. Woosnam, of Winchester, and Mr. R. A. 
Knight of St. John’s, each obtained three figures, and enjoyed a 
partnership of 234 when the tide had set against their side. Mr. A. I. 
Steel, of Eton, son of Mr. A. G. Steel, confirmed previous favourable 
impressions of his skill as a bowler. Surely either Lancashire or 
Middlesex ought to be courting his assistance instead of permitting 
him to shoot in Scotland after the twelfth. 
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The interest to many of us in the past season was to see how 
youth would justify our hopes, and how far the younger generation 
gave reason for hoping we might regain those mythical lost ashes. 
Mr. I. P. F. Campbell, though he began well, did not train on quite as 
much as expected, for his attractive batting often seemed insecure 
when he should have been well set; but he is a beautiful field. 
Mr. F. P. Knott, after failing unaccountably at Oxford, vanished from 
prominent cricket. Newman and Shipman, who a year ago promised 
to be our England bowlers, both proved expensive and plain, though 
indefatigable. Hardinge developed into an admirably judicious bat, 
and so did Hubble, who had previously been regarded only as a reserve 
wicket-keeper. Mr. D. M. Evans, a clever bowler, by most people 
seemed to be looked upon as a new-comer, whereas the Wykhamist 
had played county cricket as far back as 1904. August produced no 
phenomenal novelty, but Notts found a likely run-getter in Mr. A. W. 
Carr. J. W. Hearne is rapidly fulfilling all the expectations excited by 
his great promise, but he has not yet attained his high-water mark. 
On his day he is singularly deceptive with the ball, and he is the most 
experimental bowler in England. If allowed to get set there are few 
more aggressive and punishing bats. 

Mr. F. R. Foster stands forth as pre-eminently the contemporary 
hero of English cricket—the greatest all-round amateur since 
Mr. F. S. Jackson, incomparably more of a match-winning factor than 
Mr. J. N. Crawford. As a bat, the Midlander, who is the first player 
of note to come from Solihull school, has modelled himself on 
Mr. Victor Trumper, and his free, brilliant methods would do credit 
to that master. His left-handed bowling, always at its best on the 
biggest occasions, is easy in action, accurate in length, nips from 
the pitch and swerves. He is a capital field, an admirable captain, 
who has made the most sporting declaration yet recorded, and, young 
though he is—following up the brief effort of Mr. Goodwin—he has 
effected a miracle in Warwickshire cricket. The only question is 
can he last ? He is doing more than any other cricketer of his age, 
and it would be lamentable if we speedily used up his prowess. 

A remarkable number of double centuries were compiled in 1911, 
Philip Mead and Woolley each achieved this distinction on the very 
dates when they were omitted from the Players at Lords, presumably 
for Hirst and Hayward. The former scored 109 and 100 not out v. 
Leicestershire, the latter 104 in two and a quarter hours, and 148 not 
out in two and a half hours v. Somersetshire. Mr. Percy Perrin, when 
making 112 and 100 not out against Notts, was the first batsman ever 
to score a double century twice against the same county, having 
attained his former big success in 1903. A few weeks later Mr. C. B. Fry 
rivalled this by making 123 and 112 v. Kent; his present centuries 
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were for Hants, but the former ones for Sussex. Mr. C. J. B. Wood 
doubly carried his bat against Yorkshire for 107 and 117. Mr. G. L. 
Jessop against Hants, ran up 153 in 110 minutes, and 123 not out, in 
95 minutes. Hardinge thus early in his career, for the second time was 
credited with two centuries, 175 and 109 v. Hants. Hardstaff scored 
118 and 106 not out v. Derbyshire, Kinneir 124 and 160 v. Sussex, and 
Rhodes 128 and 115 v. M.C.C. 

Some notably close finishes deserve to be tabulated : these things 
are the salt of the game. Sussex beat Cambridge by 1 wicket. 
Worcestershire beat Surrey by g runs, despite a great effort by 
Mr. M. C. Bird, thanks to the deceptive slows of Pearson, himself an 
ex-Surrey man. Warwickshire beat Derbyshire by 14 runs, due to two 
foolish run-outs in the defeated side. Hants also defeated the Peak 
county by 20 runs, but the latter had the triumph of discomfitting 
Lancashire by 2 runs, thanks to the bowling of Mr. Forester and 
Warren. The County Palatine beat Leicestershire by 13 runs, Surrey 
beat Northants by a wicket, and Warwickshire won against Sussex 
by the narrow margin of two wickets. M.C.C., who made a special 
effort to collect better sides early in the season, beat Hants by a wicket, 
Walter Mead surviving a loud appeal for obstruction off the last ball 
but one of the match. The only All Indian successes were by 7 runs 
and a wicket respectively. Surrey won a notably momentous match 
against Kent by 9 runs, a victory due to the bowling of W. C. Smith. 

There will always be controversy as to the best method of scoring 
for the county championship. In 1911, the rule was five points for a 
win outright, otherwise three points to the side leading on the first 
innings, and one to the side led. This certainly gave rise to strenuous 
efforts, though curiously enough Northamptonshire was never affected 
by it, and only twice, so far as I remember, was the other side put in 
first. The prominent instance was when Somersetshire sent Surrey 
to the wicket and the metropolitan team scored 523 for 7 wickets, 
Hobbs, Ducat and Hitch all making centuries. A couple of seasons 
back, much discussion arose over a proposal I first brought forward 
in the Badminton Magazine, for playing the county championship in 
A and B divisions. There is no parallel to the astounding rise of 
Warwickshire from the fourteenth position in 1910, to the proud one 
at present attained. But it is only just to admit to opponents of 
the two-division scheme that such a phenomenal rise could not have 
been in a single season, but must have taken two under that 
arrangement. 

The Warwickshire eleven must be regarded as the wonder of the 
season, all the more amazing because of the wearisome methods the 
bulk of the side had displayed during so many years. The new 
captain, Mr. F. R. Foster, is the youngest cricketer on the side, and the 
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transformation he effected is one to which there is no parallel. Fine 
as his own foim was, keen as the cricket he himself played was the 
new spirit he infused into his men. When I saw their drab exhibition 
at the Oval in May without him, no one had a suspicion of what was to 
come. Field, showing no trace of his old elbow trouble, subsequently 
bowled admirably, getting a big pace out of his high delivery, Smith 
proved a splendid wicket-keeper, and a batsman good enough to go 
in first and come near three figures. Kinneir, imperturbable as ever, 
was prolific in prolonged occupation of the wicket, being perhaps the 
hardest bat to dismiss in the whole country. Six centuries were 
credited to him, including 268 in over seven hours against 
Hampshire. Oddly enough he was run out three times in one week. 
To Charlesworth the new spirit proved congenial, and his capital 
aggressive batting was of incalculable service. Quaife plodded on in 
his characteristic way, but Baker happily developed his hitherto latent 
punishing powers. Parsons is a most promising young batsman. 
Mr. F. G. Stephens has trained on admirably, and Mr. W. C. Hands is 
a fastish bowler coming quick off the pitch. Santall could always be 
relied on with the ball, and there is a welcome reserve of enthusiastic 
amateurs. Lilley brought to a close a public career as honourable 
as it was long, and carried into retirement the respectful admiration 
of all who have met him. Birmingham and the rest of the county 
enthusiastically appreciated the wonderful change in the form of the 
side, which cannot be over-commended. It was a great pity that 
Warwickshire met neither Kent nor Middlesex during 1911, but this 
will be remedied next year. 

Not for a long while was there any question of Kent being ousted 
from the premier position, though an unbeaten record was early 
rendered impossible. Canterbury Week, however, yielded the home 
team but a single point, and the adverse result of the return match 
with Surrey somewhat tarnished the Kent record. But there was 
no loss of Kentish fire, no diminution of that spirit of splendid 
sportsmanship which makes their cricket so delightful. Kent not 
only did big things, but did them well, and the team is a shining light 
to the whole country. Its resources seem unlimited, and in August 
when a place had to be found for Mr. D. W. Carr, the veteran bowled 
as cleverly as ever, whilst Mr. Prest re-appeared and was seen to 
advantage. Woolley was unequal but inspiriting, and his 7 wickets 
for 9 runs v. Surrey, proved only the best among a number of capital 
performances in both departments. Huish, who ripens with advancing 
years, put up a new record at the Oval, when he stumped nine and 
caught out one of his opponents. Blythe, not overworked, had an 
effective season with the ball, but Mr. Hutchings, not always 
available, was comparatively unsuccessful. Mr. A. P. Day not only 
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batted superbly, but put in some lively hours as a bowler, notably 
when he took 8 Middlesex wickets for 49 runs. The excellent batting 
of Hardinge and Hubble has already been commended and too high 
praise could not possibly be bestowed on the batting of Humphreys 
and Seymour. As before, the captaincy for the bulk of the season 
was in the hands of Mr. E. W. Dillon, who enjoyed a better average 
as a run-getter. All who turned out for the county appeared 
actuated by the same spirit of playing to win, and it was an invariable 
pleasure to watch the capital work of the side in the field.* 

Middlesex has done well, even though the season was not without 
disappointments. Rarely has Mr. P. F. Warner batted more 
admirably, and the phalanx of professionals proved increasingly 
useful. J. W. Hearne, in five and a half hours against Somersetshire, 
compiled 234, the largest innings ever made by a professional in a 
first-class match at Lords. Tarrant in amassing his 207 against 
Yorkshire at Bradford obtained his biggest effort in England, his 
longest score being 261 for Patiala v. Cashmere. Early in the season, 
the leg-breaks of Mr. A. R. Littlejohn proved irresistible. Not only 
did he win the revived match against M.C.C. for the county, but in 
one week he captured 27 Kentish and Lancastrian wickets. Some of 
the University contingent healthily reinforced the side in July, 
Mr. Mann gave some punishing displays, and Mr. E. IL. Kidd hit 150 
not out in two hours against Hants. 

Lancashire had an in and out season. Mr. Brearley bowled with 
wonderful energy, and Dean kept pegging away with admirable 
persistence and intelligence, but Cook was unlucky, and the other 
bowlers could only be described as_ occasionally successful. 
Mr. Spooner, not available in August, batted better than, or at least as 
well as, ever in his brilliant career, but the advance shown by Makepeace 
and W. Tyldesley could not compensate for the falling-off of 
Mr. Hartley. Mr. H. G. Garnett, on a visit home, kept wicket 
creditably, but showed little of his old command over the ball. 
Mr. MacLeod was a regular and welcome member of the side, who hit 
with plenty of vigour, being credited with four spirited centuries. 
The fielding was often indifferent. | Against Essex, the County 
Palatine declined the offer of a substitute for Mr. Brearley, absent 
owing to a cold, and fielded one short. 

Surrey, as usual varying the composition of the eleven a good 
deal, enjoyed a fairly good year. The grandest individual effort was 
Hayward’s beautiful 177 v. Yorkshire, and the sensational defeat of 
Kent by 9 runs provided the most momentous result of the season. 
At one time in this match Smith took eleven wickets for twenty-one 


* The incident in the Hampshire match seems to us highly regrettable.— Ed. 
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runs. Major Bush scored in fine fashion when he could play, and 
Hobbs, though he did not make a century until July, with Hayes, 
who batted admirably in two methods according to exigencies, supplied 
great support to Hayward’s skill. Mr. M. C. Bird gave his best displays 
when things were going amiss. Ducat was handicapped by an injury, 
and Goatly practically won a regular place. Hitch and Rushby, 
who re-appeared, each captured more than a hundred wickets, but 
Lees was dropped. Strudwick enjoyed a thrilling benefit, and besides 
keeping wicket superbly, made top score in the first innings. He is a 
far better bat than most people seem to think. 

Essex, under their new captain, Mr. Douglas, opened in fine form 
by defeating Yorkshire by 131 runs, due to excellent all-round cricket, 
and then they beat Kent by a margin of 256, thanks to the bowling 
of Mr. Douglas and Buckenham. Subsequently, on cccasions, the 
side played absurdly slow cricket, and there were hours when the 
standard of catching suffered serious relapses. The occasional 
improvement met with popular support, and Freeman made a big 
advance as a bat, whilst Carpenter presented an unexpected revival 
of his best standard. Most of the old cricketers did as well as ever, 
though Mr. C. McGahey fell away. For the first time an Essex wicket- 
keeper, Mr. K. L. Gibson, on both occasions wore the gloves for the 
Gentlemen, and the county attack could never be lightly treated. 
All round the resurrection, if spasmodic, was marked, and the county 
ought now to enjoy a lengthy and prosperous career. 

Yorkshire were very unequal. The lack of co-operative response 
to a leader was noticeable, and none of the younger men really proved 
worth their salt, except Booth and Drake, who are _ thoroughly 
utilitarian. The want of a good fast bowler was badly felt. Bayes 
deserves mention for his pluck in bowling through a match at Lord’s 
with a broken bone in his foot. It was once more the Old Brigade 
which had to do the bulk of the work, and perhaps they are hardly 
so keen as in the days of their prolonged triumph. Rhodes enjoyed 
a benefit the proceeds of which, though large, fell short of the sum 
received by several of his predecessors. He and Denton can look back 
with most satisfaction on the past months, though Hirst also worked 
very hard, and Haigh showed much of his old skill. It is new for 
Yorkshire to have to ascribe the loss of a match to Notts to dropped 
catches and to have to haul down their flag to Leicestershire, Hants, 
and Essex in the same season; but on bad wickets they often collasped. 

Had Notts possessed more variety in their attack the eleven 
would have taken a higher place. In their “standard season ”’ 
Iremonger always puzzled batsmen and showed notable command over 
the ball; whilst Riley may become first-rate. Wass worked hard, 
but his pace is not what it was. Hardstaff and the two Gunns were in 
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dangerous form with the bat; Payton and Iremonger often lent 
valuable aid. The latter distinguished himself by marching an 
obstructionist to the police station. Mr. Branston’s spirited century 
at Lord’s was one of the best innings at « headquarters.” Alletson 
provided the phenomenal innings of the summer, scoring 187 out of 
227 in gO minutes at Brighton. He actually made his last 89 in 15 
minutes, punishing Killick for 22 and 34 in consecutive overs. 
Mr. Jessop has twice made 28 in an over, the bowlers being Braund and 
Burrows. Unfortunately Alletson would rarely play his natural game, 
but tried to cramp himself into a defensive bat. Oates kept wicket 
admirably, and Mr. A. O. Jones placed his field better than any other 
captain. 

Mr. Simpson Hayward in his first season as captain made too 
little use of his own bowling, but Burrows worked arduously, and 
Pearson with Cuffe enjoyed some efficacy. Towards the close of the 
season Mr. W. B. Burns rarely took a turn with the ball. Arnold had 
but a poor benefit. He batted with cautious skill and, against the 
Indians, kept wicket cleverly, but he dropped his once dangerous 
bowling. Mr. G. N. Foster seldom enjoyed success with the bat 
commensurate with his repute, but Mr. H. K. Foster, all too rarely seen, 
evinced undiminished power, and like Mr. Spooner shows the younger 
generation that cutting is the most beautiful stroke in any batsmen’s 
arsenal. Pearson and Bowley are a capital pair to open the defence, 
and Bale wore the gloves with his customary distinction. 

Northamptonshire must again ascribe their position mainly to 
the efforts of Thompson and East with the ball. No other pair of 
county bowlers averaged so little per wicket, and not many analyses 
showed better than East’s 7 for 11 v. Lancashire (to which Dean 
responded with 7 for 24). Seymour on occasions bowled in promising 
fashion, and so did Mr. J. S. Denton. The batting was often dull and 
generally lacking in judgment as to when to run, but Haywood justified 
hopes, and as usual, Mr. S. G. Smith was invaluable, but Mr. Vials 
fell off sadly. Note that Walden is a grand field and promising bat. 
It fell to the lot of Northamptonshire to fight the crucial contest with 
Warwickshire, the result being followed by a thoroughly sportsmanlike 
appreciation of the champions. 

Considering that Mr. C. B. Fry and Philip Mead were far the 
best bats according to average in any county eleven, Hants take a 
modest place. The pair displayed consummate mastery. Bowell 
and Brown were often serviceable, and as usual, the military contingent 
was invaluable. Mr. McDonell in August batted perhaps better 
than ever since his Wykhamist days. The weakness lay in the attack, 
where the failure of Newman and the costliness of Brown were not 
compensated for when Kennedy or Mr. D. M. Evans at times enjoyed 
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a spell of effectiveness. For some reason, Remnant did not retain 
his place, but Mr. Sprot was indefatigable as ever a leader. The 
county managed to save a game against Kent in which the record 
aggregate of 1,446 was amassed. 

Mr. Jessop led Gloucestershire with all his old energy. What 
will happen to the Westerners if he really emigrates to Australia, 
except the demise of the county, it is difficult to conceive. Mr. R. H. 
Bell, a new batsman with a long reach, shaped hopefully, scoring 64 
and 31 on his first appearance, and Dipper improved out of know- 
ledge. With several centuries to his credit, he exceeded a thousand 
runs, and he bowled medium paced when needed. Dennett, assisted 
by Parker, bore the burden of the attack. In August the brothers 
Roberts hit freely. Mr. Jessop lost the toss thirteen out of nineteen 
times. 

Sussex suffered from lethargic batting, all the more dis- 
appointing because on occasions almost all the side displayed no 
mean punishing powers. The team varied little from that of former 
seasons, and the brothers Relf might be regarded as the backbone. 
Vine, however, towards the close of the summer, displayed a remark- 
able recovery of his old command over the ball, and his batting 
average was also higher than last year. Therefore, unlike the bulk 
of his colleagues, he enjoyed a season in marked contrast to the relapse 
in position of the southern shire in the championship table. The energy 
of Mr. Chaplin is certain to render this only temporary, and much 
may be expected from the attention being bestowed on promising 
young players. 

Derbyshire possessed an eleven which made runs at far below 
the proper pace, nor were Warren and Mr. Forester well supported 
with the ball. Mr. Chapman showed refreshing courage in the way 
in which he met all types of bowling, Cadman was again sound, 
improving his figures, and Mr. Oliver also advanced. Illness interfered 
with much of Morton’s cricket. Wickstead, I thought, batted 
intelligently and may develop. 

Leicestershire’s failure time after time proved one of the surprises 
of the year, and the new captain, Mr. Shields, finds his side in but a 
sorry position in the championship table. Yet Mr. C. J. B. Wood, 
with phenomenal patience, scored over 1,500 runs, his achievements 
against Yorkshire being portentous. The Midlanders dismissed 
Yorkshire for 47, the smallest total in county cricket during the 
summer, King bowling amazingly well. His figures were 8 wickets 
for 17 runs; in the last twenty balls he actually obtained 7 wickets 
without a run being scored off him. There is but one parallel 
to this: Mold, for Lancashire v. Somersetshire, took 7 wickets for 
no runs in twenty balls as far back as 1894. Thus there were silver 
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linings to the Leicestershire cloud, the blackest portion of which was 
the failure of Astill and Shipman as bowlers. The latter is a plucky 
hitter, who scored 69 out of 93 in 70 minutes when no one else except 
Mr. Wood could look at Mr. F. R. Foster and Field. Mounteney batted 
creditably on occasions, and Mr. A. T. Sharp exceeded the second 
century against Derbyshire. 

The ill-luck that pursues a weak eleven certainly attacked 
Somersetshire when both Lewis and Robson were compelled to be out 
of the team which was led as cheerily as ever by Mr. Daniell. Bridges, 
if not over-taxed, might turn out to be a good bowler, the veteran 
Mr. Newton kept wicket as if he were twenty years younger, and on 
occasions Messrs. Bisgood, E. S. M. Poyntz and P. R. Johnson all 
made long scores ; but the team was considerably weaker than that 
of any other county of the front rank. 

There were also plenty of excellent efforts in the Minor County 
Championship. Mr. Norman Riches, for Glamorganshire, has the 
splendid average of 92 for an aggregate of 1,103, and centuries against 
Bucks, Monmouthshire (twice) and Carmarthenshire. That perennial 
phenomenon Sidney Barnes, for Staffordshire v. Durham scored 136 
and then took 17 wickets for 82 runs. The only parallels to this are 
achievements by Mr. George Giffen and Dr. W. G. Grace. The latter, 
in 1872, for Gloucestershire v. Yorkshire, scored 150 and secured 
15 wickets for 79 runs; the South Australian once knocked up 
271 and then dismissed 16 opponents for 166 runs. 

The visit of the All-Indian team, without K. S. Ranjitsinhji, as 
we best know the Jam of Nawanagar, showed the folly of extending 
to them the honour of making their matches first-class. Heralded by 
foolish trumpeting in certain quarters, the side exactly justified my 
forecast that they would display the standard of a minor county. As 
an educational experience for our guests the tour bore fruit, as was 
shown in the final match with Gloucestershire, but the only counties 
of importance they defeated were Leicestershire by 7 runs, and 
Somersetshire by a wicket, due to Braund missing a catch. Failure 
is no crime, but over-soaring ambition caused consequent disappoint- 
ment. Dr. H. D. Kanga was about their best bat, though K. M. Mistri 
also shaped well, and P. Balu proved by no means a bad bowler. Their 
methods in the field showed how inexperienced the side was, and in 
this direction they were behind some of the preceding Parsee teams. 

Finally must be noticed the composition of the M.C.C. team now 
on its way to Australia. The side is a very powerful one, much 
stronger than might have been expected, considering that the tri- 
angular contest will immediately follow its return. Our most brilliant 
bat, Mr. R. H. Spooner could not accept the invitation. Mr. G. L. 
Jessop stated that he had expressed his “ willingness to accompany the 
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side under certain conditions,” which apparently were not feasible, 
and I believe that informally Mr. A. P. Day was approached, but there 
was no possibility of his being able to make the trip. Mr. C. B. Fry 
demanded that {5,000 should be subscribed for his training ship before 
he could go to Australia, but the response was insufficient. 

The weakness of the team lies in the fielding, for several of those 
selected are only moderate in this department, and the absence of 
specialists in the slips may entail disaster. The batting is very strong, 
and much interest must be excited by pitting three left-handers, 
Mead, Woolley and Kinneir against Messrs. Clem Hill, Bardsley and 
Ransford. Mr. F. R. Foster is now our English Trumper. Vine, 
Mr. Douglas, and Rhodes represent dour defence. Mr. P. F. Warner, 
the captain, has played cricket in many climes, and generally batted 
with marked success. George Gunn already has a_ favourable 
Australian record, though Hardstaff or Hendren would have been 
physically stronger selections. Hobbs must prove a tower of strength, 
Hitch can hit hard, Iremonger is sound and difficult to dislodge, Barnes 
will make runs at a pinch and the two splendid wicket-keepers, 
Strudwick and Smith are really excellent men with the bat. Smith 
may yet make as many runs as Lilley. 

The problem resolves itself into whether our bowling will be 
deadly enough. If Barnes comes off we shall be a long way on the 
road to success, As to Hitch, the uncertainty about his length must 
always arouse doubt. Still he is a great tryer, far more likely to rip 
through a side than Buckenham. The notion of sailing without a 
fast bowler was happily abandoned. The leg-breaks of Vine—judging 
by South African analyses in Australia—may prove an invaluable 
factor, and Mr. Douglas can show a fine record when he toured in 
New Zealand. Experience suggests that slow and moderately paced 
bowling too often plays in Colonial batsmen on their own wickets, 
though the triumph of Rhodes on his first tour presents a remarkable 
exception. It is impossible to avoid expressing belief that the 
fear will rest with the Australians, but our representatives will 
prove uncommonly difficult to overcome. 
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THE WILD PHEASANT 


BY FRANK BONNETT 


Ir is but very seldom in this country that we experience what may be 
considered a really good pheasant year; that is to say, a season 
which is favourable from beginning to end to the wild pheasant of 
the woods. April, almost invariably, is a treacherous month, and it 
is at that time, of course, that the wild pheasant sets about its 
domestic occupations. But if April is treacherous, so too is May in 
nine seasons out of ten, and it is probable that at least as much 
damage is done to the prospects of pheasant-shooting in the latter 
month as in the former. Pheasants are not by any means such 
careful birds as partridges, and the result is that many of the eggs laid 
by the former run the risk of being frosted at almost any time up 
to the end of May. A hen pheasant will often cover her eggs 
sufficiently to protect them from a degree of two of frost, but the 
work is too frequently done in a haphazard manner, and sometimes 
it is entirely neglected. The bird herself is not to be blamed, for 
she dwells in a country that in many ways is different from the land 
from which she originally came, and frosts are incidents that she 
can hardly be expected to provide for. The fact that she does 
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appreciate the danger in this direction—at least, on some occasions 
—shews that she has in a remarkable degree adapted herself to the 
strange conditions among which she finds herself. Acclimatisation 
in the case of the wild pheasant has been accomplished up to a 
certain point, but it would be just as impossible to make her adapt 
herself entirely to the many vagaries of the British climate as to 
produce an absolutely frost-proof variety of potato or vegetable 
marrow. 

Generally speaking, the wild pheasant has earned for herself— 
though quite undeservedly—a bad name so far as this country is 
concerned. She has been called stupid in her habits, careless in 
her methods of looking after her eggs and family, and generally 
irresponsible in her behaviour. And it must be admitted that an 
experience of any length of its mode of living lends colour to the 
notion that the wild pheasant of either sex is seldom satisfied with 
its lot. Very probably that represents the true condition of affairs, 
but we should wonder rather that birds which have been imported 
half-way across the world, and from climates so very different from 
our own, should do so well than that they should not thrive better. 
When once the pheasant attains maturity the rigours of an English 
winter have very little effect upon it so long as it can obtain 
food, and the bird is certainly not behind any other in this country 
in earning its own living under conditions that at times must be 
exceedingly difficult. 

Allowing, however, for all the natural disadvantages under 
which the bird labours, it can hardly be doubted that there is yet 
room for much profitable investigation into the lot of the wild 
pheasant of the woods. Of recent years greater attention has been 
paid to this subject than ever before, for the demand for what is 
known as “rough” shooting is constantly on the increase, and 
many who in the past have depended solely upon hand-reared birds 
to supply them with sport are now beginning to wonder whether 
the thing has not been rather overdone in this direction and to 
consider the possibilities of the wild bird of the woods. Largely as 
the result of unjust condemnation, the naturally-bred pheasant has 
for long been considered hardly worthy of encouragement, and 
there are doubtless many estates in the country where no attempt has 
ever been made to render to the bird that assistance which it 
deserves and to which it undoubtedly would respond. In saying 
this one does not mean that the business of rearing a family is to 
be taken entirely away from the wild bird, for that resolves 
itself into hand-rearing pure and simple. What one means is that 
while allowing the bird to conduct her affairs as far as possible in 
her own fashion, the game-preserver may well assist her to the carrying 
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out of that object in many ways. Some of these, of course, may come 
rather near the artificial, but that does not matter. The main thing 
is that instead of being deprived of her eggs every spring, as has been 
the custom for so long, the wild bird should be permitted to keep 
them, and with man’s assistance rather than interference do her 
best with them. 

Before discussing the various means by which the wild 
pheasant might be protected and encouraged, it will be as well to 


A RISKY PLACE IN THE OPEN 
(Photograph by C. Reid) 
say something as to the kind of places most suitable to its require- 
ments and vice versa. There are parts of this country in which any 
attempt at establishing an adequate stock of wild birds in the 
coverts would be of very little avail, and it is not suggested that time 
and money should be wasted by anyone on experiments that from 
the outset are doomed to more or less certain failure. One would not, 
for example, suggest that anyone whose shooting lies in a very wet 
or very exposed situation should embark upon a wild pheasant 
campaign in the vain hope that he could triumph over the natural 
disadvantages of the surroundings, nor would one propose the 
Pps 
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undertaking of a similar scheme in any district which, while 
favourable enough to the actual breeding of the birds, might fall 
short of necessary requirements later on. Wild pheasants might be 
bred successfully in an open country where there was nothing 
more to be had in the way of cover than the crops of the fields and 
a few thin hedgerows; but with no woods to retire to later on for 
food and protection such birds would never thrive, and even if they 
continued to exist, the greater proportion of them would certainly 
take the very first opportunity of seeking out more comfortable 
quarters. 

The truth of this argument will be patent to anyone who has 
taken the trouble to study the ways of wild pheasants. How often in 
August—and even in September, during our partridge-shooting 
expeditions—have we noted with pride and satisfaction the good 
show of wild pheasants in evidence in the open fields and about the 
hedgerows. But when October comes, and we go forth expecting 
at least to see a goodly number of birds even if we make no attempt 
to bag many of them in the early days of the season, the birds that 
we felt certain of finding have almost totally disappeared. The 
explanation is simple enough, for the wild pheasants, so soon as the 
nights grow colder and the supply of food and shelter, through the 
clearing of the crops, becomes short, have retired into the woods 
possibly miles away and not in any way connected with the property 
on which they were bred. One’s neighbours may be very appreciative 
in such cases, but it is very small satisfaction to anyone to encourage 
birds which before the legitimate opportunity for shooting them 
arrives have wandered away—ain spite of all our well-directed efforts— 
to supply sport for somebody else. The fact is, wild pheasants will 
not stay in any place that is unsuited to their requirements the year 
round. 

The ideal wood for pheasants is that which faces south and so 
obtains all the sun available in the shorter days of the year. The soil 
preferably should be light, but swampy places here and there are 
by no means a drawback, since all game birds are fond of having 
such spots to resort to, largely because good cover is usually to be 
found there. Timber and coppice are important; oak and beech 
being by far the most desirable as to the former ; and ash, hazel, and 
evergreens of various kinds as to the latter. Pine trees are attractive 
to birds because of the good protection they afford for roosting 
purposes in severe weather, but they not essential, and birds will 
do well enough in any wood where there are sufficient well-branched 
trees for them to roost in out of the way of cold winds. But the ideal 
wood is not to be found on every shooting, and the best must be 
made of the coverts that already exist. So long as the birds are not 
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expected to stay in some cold covert that hardly ever sees the sunlight, 
and is exposed to every blast that blows, there ought to be no 
disappointment as the result of their refusing to resort to the place 
prepared for them. But even the most unsuitable wood can be 
rendered in great measure attractive to birds by taking a little 
pains. The state of the underwood is even more important than that 
of the timber, for it is the former that appeals most to the birds in 


A SUNNY RIDE 


the hours of daylight, when, of course, from the shooting point of 
view, their presence is most desirable. Birds will often go away 
into an adjoining covert to roost, returning to the place they properly 
regard as home at daylight, and staying there till dusk. Everything 
should be done, then, to make the pheasants feel at home in the 
place where one wants them most when shooting times arrives, and 
it is the arrangement of the underwood quite as much as the question 
of food that will influence their movements. 
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The majority of coverts in these days are very much neglected 
so far as the underwood is concerned, the reason being that wood 
of this kind is worth so little nowadays that it is not cut regularly, 
as in days gone by. But underwood must be cleared periodically if 
birds are to thrive. Open spaces, into which the sun can shine in 
winter, and which will afford dusting places in summer, are essential 
if birds are to be kept at home ; while from the shooting standpoint 
a wood is spoiled if the underwood is allowed to grow until it becomes 
“hollow ” underneath, such wood being unproductive in supplying 
birds because it affords them no convenient hiding-places. The 
result of too much “high stuff” in a covert is that the birds all 
congregate together in any small patches of cover they can find 
elsewhere—often on the edge of the wood, so that they escape 
immediately the beaters enter unless an elaborate system of 
‘stopping ” is in force. But even when the birds are thus prevented 
from slipping away, the shooting is unsatisfactory. Most of the 
sport is crammed into two or three beats, the rest being a dreary 
blank time after time. The best sport is always obtained when the 
cover is such that the birds are more or less evenly distributed, and 
when that is the case the day always seems to have been a better one 
than when all the shooting has been got over in the course of a few 
minutes with much unproductive waiting in between. 

On the other hand, coverts may easily have too much “ holding ” 
for birds, and that is bad both for them and the shooting. Thickets 
are desirable if they be not too large, for the birds like secluded 
places ; but a covert-that is all brambles and matted undergrowth 
will not hold birds as well as one that has plenty of open spaces and 
underwood of moderate age, nor will it be at all easy to shew birds 
from such dense cover to best advantage. A properly-managed 
pheasant covert is cut in strips—one or two each year, so that there 
is always to be found underwood in various stages of growth. Wide 
rides are good for the birds as well as for the shooting, but the 
number running from east to west should be greater if possible than 
those from north to south. These latter, where they must exist, 
should be cut narrower than the others, and preferably in winding form 
rather than straight, in order to keep the wind from cutting right 
through the wood in winter. A wood with too many rides is better 
than one with too few, provided the majority of them run east and 
west in order to obtain all the sunlight possible ; and the expense in 
making fresh rides where they are too few for shooting can be saved 
by cutting out mere pathways in order to divide the beats into 
manageable proportions. 

Where covert is too thin—as is sometimes the case on poor 
soils—and when it is deemed advisable to supply more shelter, 
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much can be done to improve a wood by the planting of evergreens. 
Holly is good, but rather slow-growing ; rhododendron is excellent 
in every way; but cypress is the best of all if quick results are 
wanted. Clumps of evergreen privet also make good holding for birds, 
while blackberry bramble, hawthorn and wild rose are not only 
useful as cover when planted in small patches, but also supply food 
when they reach the fruiting stage. For the rest, patches of heather, 
if occasionally cut down, and bracken fern, allowed to go its own 
way, are very desirable, the latter flourishing almost anywhere even 
when introduced artificially, while the former is rather fastidious 
and is difficult to establish on soils that contain lime. 

The keeping down of vermin is, of course, a matter of the first 
importance where wild pheasants are concerned. From feathered 
depredators the birds will not have much to fear after they take 
to the woods, but ground vermin will always be a source of danger. 
Stoats and weasels must be kept down—the former especially ; but 
a worse enemy to birds than either is the rat, which is probably 
responsible for the bulk of the deaths caused by vermin among 
young pheasants. If some keepers would display as much energy 
in trapping rats as they do in shooting owls and kestrels, the wild 
pheasant would have a much better chance of rearing a family that 
would do her credit. Of foxes, perhaps, one hardly dares say much. 
It cannot be pretended that their presence is altogether desirable 
in a covert devoted to pheasants. But the wild bird, which has 
always been used to looking after itself, and until it is practically 
grown up has the benefit of its parents’ protection, is at least better 
fitted to avoid danger at the instance of the fox than the young 
hand-reared bird turned down unprotected into the wood without 
any previous experience in the matter of danger. In any case, 
after they begin to perch—and wild pheasants learn to do that sooner 
than ‘‘ tame’ ones—there is not much risk to the birds from foxes, 
and it is probable that in the long run the latter do far less harm 
among pheasants than either the cat or the dog. Both these creatures 
do untold damage in the spring when the birds are nesting, disturbing 
many while perhaps only killing a few, and afterwards, before the 
young birds are large enough to get out of harm’s way, the cat in 
particular is a foe to be dreaded. She is even more daring and 
cunning than the fox, and if once she finds a brood, she will rarely 
leave it until she has destroyed most of its members. Provided he 
looks well after the poaching cat, the hunting dog, and the egg- © 
stealing rat, the keeper will be more than half-way towards ensuring 
a satisfactory outcome to his efforts in protecting the wild pheasant 
from danger. 

Having cleared the ground of vermin and done all that is possible 
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for the time being in making the coverts attractive to the birds, it 
is time for the would-be preserver of wild pheasants to think about 
establishing a stock, and the question will arise whether it is better to 
turn down the required birds in the autumn or in the spring? In the 
former case the birds will be cheaper to buy—if they have to be 
bought—but there is the disadvantage that they will have a winter to 
go through in their new quarters before they have had time to make 
themselves thoroughly at home. If, on the other hand, the purchase 
of the stock be deferred till the spring, the outlay will be greater— 
at least, so far as the hen birds are concerned. Perhaps the best time 
of all for introducing the stock is at the end of the shooting season 


EGG STEALERS, 
(Photograph by C. Reid) 

in February. At that time birds may sometimes be bought at a 
reasonable rate from those who find themselves overstocked, and a 
further advantage is that the woods will be quiet all around alter the 
birds are turned down. The keepers will also have more time to 
attend to their new charges, and the best time of the year is in front 
of the birds. Before nesting time arrives in April they will have had 
some time to settle down, and poachers are not likely to 
disturb them. 

As to what breed of pheasant is most desirable for experiments 
of this sort depends to some extent upon the locality. But everyone 
seems to admit that the Mongolian—or a breed with a strong dash of 
that blood in it—is one of the very best for British coverts. The 
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Mongolian is hardy ; the hen bird is said to be a careful mother ; she 
is a good layer and sitter; and from the sporting point of view the 
bird seems to fulfil all requirements. The only drawback to the breed 
seems to be that it is somewhat addicted to straying, but how far it 
will do so depends very much on how attractive its quarters are made 
for it. It may be as well, perhaps, never to pin one’s faith down to 
one single species of pheasant, but to try one or two sorts and select 
that which appears to thrive the best. The common _ pheasant 
may do well enough in some places, and as a desirable cross with it, 
one would recommend the Prince of Wales variety. It is a good 
plan to pen the birds for a few weeks in the wood, so that they may 
become accustomed to their surroundings; but after they are set 
free, they will, of course, require feeding, at any rate until the 
beginning of summer. 

The matter of feeding is very often neglected, and to this may be 
traced in some measure the failures that have sometimes occurred in 
the establishing of a stock of wild birds. Corn of the roughest 
description—any rubbish from the stack-yard will do except in 
the middle of winter, when something more substantial will be needed 
—is sufficient to supplement the birds’ natural diet and to keep them 
occupied, the expense of feeding even all the year round is not so 
great as is generally supposed, and results will justify the expen- 
diture. A load or two of corn in the year, if put into the wood 
after harvest and properly built on a framework about two feet off 
the ground so that the birds can get at it from underneath, will last 
well into the winter, and “ cavings,”’ which can be had practically 
for the cost of carting from any farmer, are also useful if scattered 
about in small heaps under the trees in the driest places. 

Important as food is, however, water is equally indispensable, 
for birds will not stay anywhere if they are unable to find plenty of it. 
It is not enough to supply water in one place, for pheasants are not 
always very good hands at finding it. Shallow pans—sunk in the 
ground and filled as often as occasion may require—should be placed 
near the feeding places, and also at the ends of all rides leading out 
of the wood. This latter point is important because the presence 
of these pans of water on the edges of the wood will often prevent 
birds when searching for water from going outside the covert. It 
must be remembered that the pheasant is at all times a thirsty bird, 
and that it is just as necessary to supply water during a dry time 
in winter or spring as it is in the summer. Many birds are lost every 
year through inattention to this matter. 

In the spring, when birds take to wandering in search of nesting 
places, a good deal can be done towards keeping them near home. 
The continuance of feeding in covert is, of course, very necessary at 
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this time, but that will not keep the birds from wandering outside, 
besides which it is not desirable that too many of them should nest 
actually inside the wood. Hen birds pay for watching at this period, 
so that when they are seen frequenting undesirable places for nesting 
they may be driven away from them, and at the same time some- 
thing may be done to attract them to more suitable sites. Wild 
pheasants will soon discover places on sunny banks and on _ the 
warmer side of the hedgerows, and the keeper can make many of 


‘“WHAT WAS THAT ?’’ (BEATERS HEARD TAPPING IN THE DISTANCE). 


(Photograph by C. Reid) 


these artificially attractive without much trouble. A handful or two 
of dry grass or straw pushed in beneath an overhanging bush or 
placed in the midst of a bed of nettles will frequently tempt a bird 
to lay there, and many a cosy place can be made with the help of 
two or three evergreen branches laid down so that the bird can creep 
in beneath them. If one wants to do the thing thoroughly and 
does not mind going to a little extra expense, the plan of planting 
bushes of evergreens in suitable places is an excellent one for 
enticing birds to lay in desirable situations. 

Opinions differ as to whether it is worth while or advisable to 
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make up the nests of wild pheasants with extra eggs, as is sometimes 
done for partridges. The plan answers well enough in a really 
favourable season, but very often the eggs are only wasted since many 
of the birds hatched from them succumb almost immediately they 
appear. In any case it is undesirable to make up nests to more 
than ten or a dozen eggs, for that is as many chicks as the hen bird 
can be expected to look after. The wild pheasant that lays more than 
a dozen eggs and comes away with a big brood generally manages 
to lose several of her chicks in the first few days ; in fact, the fewer 
she has the better will she be able to take care of them. But, of 
course, all eggs picked up from dangerous places can be distributed 
among nests in safer positions. 


THE WILD PHEASANT AT HOME, GOOD COVER. 
(Photograph by C. Reid) 

For protecting the birds while sitting, any of the plans adopted 
for partridges may be tried, but what is known as the * bouquet 
wire ”” system is probably as good as any and it has the merit of 
being cheap. When the nest is in a hedge a strand of this fine wire is 
stretched on either side of the nest and at right angles to the hedge, 
so that any fox or dog on murder intent will blunder into it before 
he reaches the bird on her nest. Being unseen, this obstruction has 
a very demoralising effect upon the would-be marauder, and 
evidence is not wanting that it is a most successful form of vermin 
scarer. On a large shooting known to the writer this plan is adopted 
for both partridges and pheasants, and it says something for its 
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working when it results—as it has on this property—in the safe 
hatching of something like ninety-five per cent. of the nests thus 
protected, and that, too, in a country which is full of foxes. Previous 
to the adoption of this and one or two other methods of nest 
protection, more than half the nests on the estate were destroyed 
by foxes every year. This is an easy alternative to the plan of 
picking up all the eggs and giving them to hens until they are on 
the point of hatching, when they are returned to the nests; but it 
is open to anyone to adopt this very safe system if he is ready to go 
to the trouble it involves. 

Much more might be written on the general subject of pro- 
tecting and encouraging the wild pheasant, but enough has been said 
to draw attention to points that are too frequently ignored. Much 
depends, as has already been said, upon the season, and we cannot 
expect very often such favourable weather as has attended the 
efforts of wild birds this last spring and summer ; but a large pro- 
portion of the losses that occur in most seasons—other than those for 
which the weather is directly responsible—might be prevented if 
greater pains were taken to assist the wild pheasant in overcoming 
the many difficulties that beset what under ordinary circumstances 
is a much handicapped existence. 
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THE BIG STAG O’' BALRIACH 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


“Ay, sirr, an’ with a head on him !”? Peter Macdonald’s hard- 
bitten countenance lit up, his blue eye gleamed. 

Mr. Winstanley, tenant of Balriach forest, turned to his friend 
from the south. ‘ Of course,” he explained, “‘ you must not expect, 
here, what you would call fine heads. They are not to be compared 
with those of the Exmoor deer.” 

Macdonald heard—and sniffed portentously. ‘“‘ For ahl that, 
sirr, yon will be a fine head, ay, a gra—and head whateffer.”’ 

His master smiled. “All right, Peter; you get this gentleman 
within a hundred yards of the big stag o’ Balriach, and you will be 
able to measure his antlers at your leisure.” 

That evening—it was Saturday night—Macdonald sat in his 
accustomed corner of the village smithy. In their accustomed 
corners, listening respectfully to the words of wisdom which fell 
from the lips of the famous stalker, sat his half-dozen cronies. From 
time to time a mysterious black bottle made its appearance and 
slowly circled round the company. It had circled more than once-- 
a flush mantled Macdonald’s high cheek-bones, a fiery spark was in 
his eye. 

“Diaoul!” he growled, “it iss always the way with thae 
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English. Belittlin’ efferything in the whole countryside. Giff them a 
fine bag 0’ grouse, and—‘ Ow, off course, it iss ferry smahl compared 
with the Yorkshire moors,’ they will be sayin.” They may bring home 
ass bonny a basket o’ trout ass effer wass seen, and—‘ Ow, pretty 
fair, pretty fair—for this country,’ they will say, ‘ Off coorse, nothing 
to our chalk streams in the Sooth.’” 

** A head like yon, now, will be worth a lot o’ siller, I’m thinkin’,” 
said a young fellow by the forge—admitted to this select coterie of 
his elders by reason of his being the blacksmith’s son. 

‘“*Mebbe five pounds,” his father answered. 

‘* Mebbe ten !”’ corrected the stalker, in loud, contentious tones. 

“Gosh be here!” the young man cried, “ fine would I like to 
send a bahl through his herrt ! ” 

Macdonald’s shaggy eyebrows met above his flaming eyes ; his 
jaw fell. Convulsed with wrath, he glared at the rash youth, 
speechless, While he yet strove for adequate utterance, the lugubrious 
voice of Lachlan MacPhail rose from a dark recess behind the anvil. 

“Donald MacPherson, whatt is thatt ye will be sayin’? For 
shame—for shame! It’s little I thocht to be hearin’ such wirrds 
as yon fahl from the lips of honest John MacPherson’s son.” 

The stalker rose heavily to his feet. ‘It’s home I will be 


goin’ ”’ he said, and made his way—somewhat uncertainly—to the 
door. ‘ This is no place for a decent man, whateffer !” 

A stunned silence followed his exit. Then—* Ye see whatt black 
disgrace ye haf brocht upon us ahl,” wailed Lachlan, and cast a 


glance of tearful reproach upon the abashed youth. 
* * * * * 


‘“By Jove! not much cover in these parts,” muttered the 
sportsman from the South, and sighed for the girth-deep heather 
on Haddon Hill. Up countless hillsides, steep as the wall of a house, 
he had toiled, on his stomach he had crawled through acres of filthy 
mosshags—small wonder that he began to debate within himself 
whether the chase of the red deer by hound and horse was not an 
infinitely preferable method for its undoing. “‘ The method by nature 
appointed,” he said to himself. ‘“* Every beast of prey kills by speed 
of foot. No waste, either. You hunt your one stag and you kill 
him—or he lives to run another day. No wounding, and leaving to 
pine away a miserable existence. The fact is, when man begins to 
employ these weapons of precision——” 

“* Wheesht—wheesht !”” Macdonald held up a warning hand 
and dropped noiselessly to earth. He lay for a moment motionless, 
then with infinite caution wormed his way amid short heath and 
stunted bracken to the lee of a great boulder which crowned the 
ridge. Raising himself inch by inch, he peered round its angle into 
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the corrie below. For a long moment he gazed, then, body still held 
rigid, he extended his arm sideways along the ground and made a 
beckoning sign. 

Slowly, slowly, scarce daring to breathe, agonizedly conscious 
of the sound of each movement, the gentleman from the South 
followed in the stalker’s track. Seconds, that seemed like hours, 
passed—at last he lay by Macdonald’s side. The stalker drew back 
his grizzled head and signed to the sportsman to take his place. 
Cautiously he peered over. Not seventy yards away, antlered head 
held proudly aloft, distended nostrils suspiciously sniffing the breeze, 
body poised for flight, stood one of the grandest stags the sportsman 
had ever set eyes on. 

“Shoot ! shoot ! for Cott’s sake shoot! He’ll be away on ye!” 

Macdonald’s hot breath was in his ear. The old man’s face was 
grey, his eyes flamed, his fingers twitched. ‘‘ Shoot, shoot !”” came 
the frenzied whisper. 

The gentleman from the Sovth raised the rifle to his shoulder. 
His hands shook, great beads of perspiration stood on his brow, 
before his bloodshot eyes, stag, boulder, heathery brae, swam ina 
thick grey mist. 

“Cott! Shoot!” . . . The report rang out. With a superb 
gesture, the stag threw back his magnificent head ; in half-a-dozen 
bounds he had gained the opposite brow and cantered away 
unscathed. . . . . It was perhaps fortunate that the gentleman 
from the South had no knowledge of the Gaelic tongue. . . . At 
last the long, low rumble died away in the old man’s beard ; his thin 
lips curled into a sardonic grin. 

“Ah weel, sirr, it will not be worth fashin’ yersel’ aboot. If it 
had been wan o’ thae gra-and Exmoor deer——! But chust a Hieland 
stag-beast—faith sirr, ye need not be giffin’ it wan ither thocht, 
whateffer ! 


* * * 

“T say, Quicke, I hope it won’t bore you to drive inte 
Blairmoray this afternoon!” Mr. Winstanley addressed his guest 
from the South. ‘ The fact is, there’s a grand shooting-match there 
for all the keepers and gillies in the three glens. They muster in great 
force, and they’d feel rather hurt if we didn’t all turn up to witness 
their prowess. Most of the lairds and shooting-tenants give prizes 
and that sort of thing. It’s not bad fun—will you come ? ” 

* Delighted.” 

“Then that’s the programme for to-day. And to-morrow, I 
take it, you'd like to doa bit of stalking ? Allright, P’ll tell Macdonald. 
Have another try for the big ’un—sure to get him this time.” 

“Thanks. Ill pack my bag, though, before I start. For if I 
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miss—off’s the word! I could never again face Macdonald’s frosty 
blue eye.” 

On a stretch of wiry upland turf on the north side of the 
Blairmoray road, the shooting-match was held. “Jove! what a 
picturesque spot!” cried the gentleman from the South. In front 
rushed and tumbled the peat-brown waters of the Blair, in frantic 
haste to leap through the Pass of Moray. Behind rose the sheer 
precipice of Craigdhu. Perpendicular as a wall, the huge limestone 
cliff soared to a height of two hundred feet. On its summit coarse 
sedge grass and heather tussock grew to the very verge, then sheer, 
as if cut by a giant’s sword, the rock was sliced away, and the 
stupendous rampart hemmed in the green mead on which brawny, 
bearded keepers, gillies, and hangers-on from all the glens around 
had assembled for the great event of the shooting-season. 

““Isn’t your son here, Macpherson ?”” Mr. Winstanley asked the 
smith. 

“No, sirr, he will not be that. He’s no weel ava the day— 
terrible sair head, an’ terrible seeck.” 

‘“* Dear me, I m sorry to hear that. I quite expected him to carry 
off half-a-dozen prizes at least. . . . Young Macpherson is one of 
the best shots we have,” explained Mr. Winstanley to his friend. 

“He must be a real good ’un then, for the standard seems 
uncommon high”—and the gentleman from the South vigorously 
applauded a right and left which smashed a couple of clay pigeons 
in mid-air. 

As the afternoon advanced, so did the hilarity of the assembly. 
In the lee of the refreshment tent, the pile of empty bottles grew 
higher ; old tales were told, old songs were sung, the clamour of 
Celtic tongues rose loud and shrill. But when the last shot had been 
fired, and the noble lord who had consented to distribute the prizes 
took his place behind the table on which the trophies were spread, 
silence succeeded to the roar of many voices; the crowd stood at 
respectful attention. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “‘on this auspicious occasion—an 
occasion which I, for one, will never forget——” He _ stopped 
abruptly, his eyes, which had been wandering vaguely over the 
heads of his audience, fixed themselves in an astonished stare on the 
top of the cliff: ‘Good Heavens! what was that ?” he cried. 

As one man the company wheeled round and looked in the 
direction of his gaze. . . . Nothing visible—what could the Ear] 
have meant? At that instant came the crash! crash! of a 
heavy weight tearing its way through the stunted brushwood at the 
foot of the great wall of rock, and the next moment the body of a 
huge stag rolled into their midst. 
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A yell of astonishment burst simultaneously from a hundred 
throats ; all crowded round the corpse. 

“Great Scott! cried the gentleman from the South, “has he 
fallen over? committed suicide ? or what?” 

Mr. Winstanley pushed his way to the animal’s side. By it knelt 
Macdonald. At his master’s approach, the old man looked up—his 
face grim and set. ‘The big stag o’ Balriach,” he said, and 
pointed to a small round hole behind the shoulder, from which the 
blood was sluggishly trickling. 


* * * * * 


“ Sirr, I will be hearin’ him with my own ears say those ferry 
words : ‘ Fine would I like to send a bah] through his herrt ’—there 
in his father’s smithy I will be hearin’ him.” The old stalker spoke 
in a curiously level voice, in his white face his eyes gleamed, hard and 
cold as steel. 

“For ahl that, it was not my hand fired the shot.” Palely 
defiant, young MacPherson faced his accuser. 

“No? An’ yet for the firrst time since the shootin’-match was 
startit ye were not there to tek yer prizes! Sair head? Seeck ? 
Then wherefore were ye not in yer bed, or in the hoose, when I kem 
back to find ye?” 

Donald MacPherson looked at the old man helplessly, and shifted 
uneasily from foot to foot. 

“T am very sorry indeed to hear this, MacPherson,” said Mr. 
Winstanley, gravely. “‘ You are the very last man I should have 
expected to play me such a dirty trick.” 

The blood rushed to the young man’s forehead. ‘‘Sirr, I did 
not fire that shot,” he muttered, hoarsely. ‘Fine could I tell you 
where I wass that .efternoon ’’—he paused—“ but I will not—no, 
neffer !”’ he finished in a loud, determined voice. 

“ Then it’s me that will!” From her crouching position behind 
the open window of Macdonald’s little parlour, his daughter Flora 
rose and faced the little group on the narrow gravel-path outside. 
Her soft round cheeks were scarlet, her pretty blue eyes swam in 
tears ; as if afraid her courage would fail, she hurried on breathlessly. 
“Ye were away, father, an’ he wantit to see me. An’ ye’re ahlways 
so harrd an’ dour. An’ I kent ye would not be back till night, 
whateffer. An’ I wantit to see him. An’ we med a tryst. An’ he 
wass with me ahl efternoon. An’ ass for the stag, he neffer went near 
it. It wass with me he wass, ahl efternoon, whateffer——” She 
gasped, threw up her white apron before her crimson face, and broke 
into a passion of sobs and tears. 
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“Flora!” With one stride Donald reached the window. He 
threw a protecting arm round the girl’s heaving shoulders, and faced 
her irate parent boldly. 

“Cott!” Macdonald’s jaw dropped; he fell back a pace in 
sheer astonishment. ‘‘ Whatt—whatt is this I will be hearin’ ? ” he 
said, feebly. “Flora, ye shameless one——” 

“Come, come,” interposed Mr. Winstanley with a smile, ‘“‘ what’s 
there for you to make a fuss about, Macdonald ? Fine young fellow. 
Capital shot. And no poacher—for clearly Flora has established an 
alibi. Say ‘bless you my children,’ and done with it!” 

“Cott!” the old man muttered once more, and surveyed the 
couple dazedly. Then with a half-pitying, half-contemptuous shake 
of his head, he turned his back upon the foolish triflers, and again 
concentrated his thoughts upon the great question. 

“Then who will be shootin’ the big stag?” he said. “If 
ennybody would tell me that same, I would putt a five-pound nott 
in his hand. Ay, by Gosh, that would I do, whateffer ! “ 


And this noble offer Macdonald repeated to his friend Lachlan 
MacPhail as that night they sat over a dram—over more than one 
dram—in Lachlan’s sheiling on the hill. 


From under their thick, black brows, Lachlan’s close-set eyes 
peered up at the stalker incredulously. 

“Ye would putt a five-pound nott ?—a five-pound nott >——” 

“Ay, ass sure ass daith I would do that,” asseverated Macdonald 
firmly. 

There was a heavy silence. Then Lachlan heaved a long, long 
sigh. 


* But it’s harrd. Oh, man, it’s raill hard!” he said to himself, 
bitterly, as he barred the door after his friend’s exit, and returning 
to his seat in the ingle-nook, gazed sorrowfully into the red heart of 
the glowing peat. “To hev gott such a gra-and chance—not a soul 
on the hill but mysel’. To hev shot the great beast through the 
herrt—man, whatt a head he hed on him! An’ syne—may the teffel 
flee awa’ with the brute !—what must he do but buck himsel’ fair 
over the cliff! . . . An’ noo this offer 0’ a five-pound nott which 
neffer—no neffer—will I dare to put oot my hand an’ tek’! . . . 
Ochone! Ochone—a—me !” 
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AMONG THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 


BY W. L. POUALEY 


THERE are only a few places upon the surface of the earth where at 
the present time cannibalism is practised, but one such place there 
is where it still flourishes, in spite of all that has been done to put 
an end to it, and that is in the islands of the Pacific known as the 
Solomons. 

Until recent years very little was known of these islands, and even 
now the interior of them is “ terra incognita”; indeed, in spite of their 
beauty, which strikes every beholder with wonder, there is a sort of 
mystery about them which all travellers seem to feel. This is no 
doubt partly due to their being unexplored et the present time, but 
the sense is strengthened by the fact that head-hunting and 
cannibalism are still known to take place upon the larger islands in 
their unknown parts. 

The first sight of the Solomon Islands is entrancing in its beauty, 
for the sea is dotted and studded with islands of all sizes as far 
as the eye can reach, with narrow channels between, and the verdure 
coming down to the water’s edge. Some of the islands are of 
volcanic formation, and one or two have volcanoes upon them which 
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are still active; others are atolls and formed of coral, and some 
have reefs round them, which led Darwin to infer that they had sunk 
since they first rose from the sea ; for coral cannot live or build except 
in shallow water. 

The Solomon Islands only have a mail once in six weeks or 
thereabouts, and sometimes, if the weather is unfavourable, not so 
often, for the sea is difficult to navigate, owing to the coral reefs 
between the islands. 

The pleasantest way to wander among them is to go by one of 


AT HONG GO, FLORIDIAS 


the trading steamers which occasionally call there, and _ tour 
about in a launch, returning to the steamer before she sails again. 
One of the first islets we touched at was one of those formed with a 
reef round it, and the day was a beautiful one. It is hard to 
imagine such a perfect scene, for the water was as clear as glass, 
and within, the lagoon was of a dark green shade, the sand of 
the bay being almost dazzling in its whiteness. Below us we could 
see the branching corals with their beautiful hues, and numberless 
sea-creatures ; little fish were darting about everywhere, some 
of them sky-blue, and others striped or gold in tint. We saw two 
natives spearing them, and so quick and skilful were they that, 
though we watched them intently, we could not see the dart they 
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threw till the fish was speared, which was almost always the case, 
for they seldom missed their mark. 

Nukapu Island has won for itself some sad renown, for it was 
here Bishop Patteson was murdered, and it was his death which 
first drew public attention to the Solomon Islands in England. He 
was a man who had made his mark in the world for power over and 
knowledge of the Melanesians ; his death came as a shock, and put 
the Government of the day on its mettle. He was in reality the 
victim of the traffic in slaves, for the ‘ blackbirding ” which went 
on in these islands was merely slavery in another guise. Amongst 


A HEAD HUNTER OF ULAWA 

(Photograph by Beattie, Hobart) 
other islands, Nukapu had suffered from the raiders, who had 
kidnapped five natives, and the chief determined to avenge their 
loss upon the first white who landed upon the island. Unfortunately, 
this was the Bishop, and when the canoe which bore him to shore 
did not return, his friends determined to enter the reef and land 
upon the island. But while waiting for the tide to rise a solitary 
canoe was pushed off from the shore apparently empty, and it 
was only when it drew near the reef that the occupants of the other 
boat saw a body lying there, wrapped in matting, and bearing a 
palm-branch with five knots upon it. This proved to be the 
murdered Bishop. 
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After that the Government determined to place a Resident upon 
the islands responsible to the Governor of Fiji, and Mr. Woodford 
now resides upon the island known as Florida, though it is in reality a 
number of islands divided by narrow channels, and locally called 
The Floridias. His post is not an easy one, being chiefly concerned 
in keeping peace amongst the native tribes as far as possible, and 
endeavouring to put down the terrible head-hunting. 

The Solomon Islanders are a singular people. By no means 
devoid of good qualities, they are extremely nervous and revengeful, 


MARA NA TABU, YSABEL 
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and the various tribes are in a constant state of warfare. They do 
not often meet in open fight ; their method of procuring heads is to lie 
in ambush and waylay unwary stragglers, whose heads they then 
cut off. These are kept as trophies, and are beautifully inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, in the fashion with which they decorate so many of 
their goods. The difficulty of putting down the custom lies in the 
fact that the spirits the islanders worship require these offerings, 
and the islanders therefore consider themselves bound to obtain 
them. In the same way cannibalism is rampant from the belief 
that those who eat the bodies of the dead absorb their powers and 
virtues, and it is extremely difficult to make the islanders see 
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anything disgraceful in the practice, though it may—and does— 
often lead to murder. 

One of the missionaries connected with the Melanesian Mission, 
which is doing splendid work amongst the islands, relates a 
story of how upon one occasion he landed upon a small island 
and found himself in the middle of a cannibal feast. Not a single 
item was wanting to complete the horror of the scene, but he 
feared to remonstrate, knowing that if he did so he would—as he 
remarked—be within a very short time the next occupant of the 
oven he saw at work preparing the terrible meal. He was forced to 
sit through the ordeal, in great alarm lest the savages should ask him 
to share it, nor would he have known how to refuse, aware of the 
probable penalty of thus offending them. He was, however, much 
relieved when they did not press him to eat, he not being of their 
tribe. 

Upon one occasion, too, a chief was bargaining with some white 
men for the sale of a piece of land upon which they designed to set 
up aschool. Knowing the ways of the whites, the old chief stipulated 
that they should not take possession until his next raid had come off, 
lest they should attempt to interfere with it. He must, he said, procure 
some heads as trophies, and some men for food, before the whites 
settled there, after which, as his life was nearing its end, it is to be 
presumed he thought he would have done enough to mollify the 
spirits. 

In bygone days the natives found it necessary to live in tree- 
houses with verandahs round them piled with stones in case of a night 
alarm; but in spots where white men have taken up their abode, 
the natives can now devote themselves to a life in which they can 
grow their crops in peace, and at this they are extremely skilful, 
though in that climate it is not difficult to grow enough for their 
simple needs. The villages of bamboos and other light woods look 
most picturesque amongst the glorious foliage of the tropics, and 
most of the islands are full of beauty. 

I shall never forget my first walk on one of the islands. The 
day was extremely hot and steamy, so I turned from the shore, 
where the palm-trees scarcely rattled their stiff fronds in the close 
air. I found the walking difficult, for the ground was slippery and 
I slid about upon the mud as the natives never do with their bare 
feet. 

At every step there was some fresh beauty to discover, for the 
road wound upwards along the sides of a cliff; far below as we 
walked we could see the sapphire sea dotted with islets, and the 
mountain beside us was matted with vegetation to its summit. 
Here and there were the green hybiscus plants which grow beneath 
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the higher trees, with their great flowers of bright crimson, 
and delicate tree-ferns were everywhere. Down below tumbled a little 
river whose sound came up to us, and we could see numberless strange 
flowers. I noted one coloured like the passion-flower we know at home, 
with white petals and purple stamens; convolvulus of various 
kinds twined round the lower bushes. Creepers, too, clung to the trees 
and shrubs in festoons from one to another, and birds of the richest 
hues were fluttering overhead. I saw white cockatoos far above me 
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and crimson lories, and I was told that toucans inhabited the thick 
bush beyond, but this I had not time to explore. One tree struck 
me very much, and I climbed a bank to examine it more closely. 
Upon doing so I saw that what I had taken to be flowers at first 
were branches of young leaves which opened out from a sort of 
case and fell in clusters. Another bush was covered with small 
yellow flowers of no particular beauty that I could see, but they 
seemed to attract the insects for the bush was alive with flies of 
various sorts who were feasting upon the honey from the flowers. 
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During our walk we came across several small settlements, but 
we were told it was not safe to venture too far inland, and therefore 
- after a stiff climb we turned back to the beach which lay glittering 


SHRINE AT FENDAL 


below in the sunshine, and reached it by slipping down the clayey 
sides of the stream. So slippery was the path from the recent rains 
that even the native boy could not always keep on his feet, and mine 
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were constantly shooting from beneath me; but at last, by means 
of walking and sliding, I really reached the shore and got into the 
waiting boat, to be rowed out to beyond the line of surf to where the 
steamer lay. 

The next island we touched at after leaving Ysabel was the 
Floridias. We found the best way of getting about amongst the 
narrow channels which intersect this curious island was by means 
of the graceful canoes made by the natives, and often inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. Almost every headland we passed had a beauty 
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and character of its own. Some of the channels were very narrow, 
but the tangle which grew down to the water’s edge was a joy to see, 
and almost every species of palm appeared to grow there. Overhead 
flew numerous insects and I saw various dragon-flies of many colours, 
and one beautiful blue butterfly with long wings which seemed to love 
settling upon the trumpet-shaped flowers which grew upon one of 
the creepers and bound the trees into a regular mat of greenery. 
Above the rest here and there grew a bread-fruit tree with its huge 
leaves, the fruit a bright green amongst the darker foliage. One 
of the things which struck me was the enormous leaves of the bird’s 
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nest ferns which grew amongst the branches of other trees, the 
fronds often many feet in length. 

Parrots and cockatoos were to be seen at every turn, and along 
the banks of the streams beautiful grey cranes were fishing; the 
air was heavy with the scent of the daturas and other flowers which 
breathed a sort of incense upon the laden breeze. In this island we 
came across some natives with their ‘‘ Tindalos,” or Devil-stones, 
which were rudely carved into the likeness of a man’s head, and 
worshipped, or at least regarded with superstitious awe. These natives 
greatly fear the power of evil spirits. When anyone falls ill he is 
thought to be affected by some evil one who has obtained possession 
of his body. In the case of one of the chiefs, whose son had fallen 
ill with consumption, as is often the case with these natives, he was 
at the time of our visit being hurried from one islet to another to 
escape from the power of the spirit which had possessed him; but in 
vain for he died shortly afterwards. 

Another island which interested us very much was Mala or 
Malaita, for the natives here are of many tribes and several dialects 
are spoken. As yet little is known of its interior, and the savages 
still indulge largely in cannibalism. Quadalcanar is in the same 
condition, and it is a strange feeling when upon the coast, and 
amongst the whites who have settlements here, to reflect upon the 
deeds which are taking place a few miles away in the unknown hinter- 
land. 

From the coast one can see a beautiful range of peaks in the 
island of Guadalcanar; but the wild, unfriendly natives of the 
interior guard their dreadful secrets, and no white dare venture into the 
bush. When the hinterland is opened up, as must happen in course of 
time, it will be most interesting to study the various tribes of natives 
and their ways. Already several tribes are known, each with strong 
peculiarities of its own, and in some of the northern islands a curious 
people is said to exist with straight hair and black skins. As these 
islands are now thought to have once formed part of the great 
continent which has disappeared they may have some affinity with 
the black Jews lately discovered upon Papua, with which place these 
islands have much in common. 

Polygamy is practised by the islanders who can afford several 
wives, but this has raised a burning question, for the poorer natives 
have become unable to procure a single wife, the price of women 
having gone up of late years. A most amusing discussion has recently 
taken place at one of the “‘ Vaukolu,” or parliaments, where it has 
been attempted to lower the price of women, the case under dis- 
cussion being that of a bargain recently struck by which 150 strings 
of shell-money and 1,000 porpoise teeth were paid for a_ girl. 
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Accordingly it was decided to lower the price throughout the whole 
island. The women were much enraged at the value set upon them 
being reduced by law, and at present will not speak to the men; 
but it is thought this will wear off in time, as they become used to 
the thought of having declined in the market. 

While sailing amongst these “‘ islands in glittering seas ’’ it came 
almost as a shock upon us to reach a clearing bought by Lever 
Bros., and christened “‘ Port Sunlight” in memory of the spot of 
that name at home. They have secured this site for the sake of 
growing coco-palms for their fibre and oil for soap. The firm has 
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already begun to work there, and will in time no doubt be followed 
by others ; for the soil is fertile in the extreme, and trees soon grow 
and produce fruit. But it is strange to find an English firm at work 
within a few miles of where cannibal feasts are taking place and 
heads are being eagerly sought for. 

On one occasion we landed and walked in a mangrove swamp 
on the shore when the tide was out. It was a strange sight 
wandering under the ropy roots of the trees and watching the crabs 
which were crawling about in multitudes and rendering the muddy 
ground bright with their tints. Many small fish were there, too, 
making for the streams which crossed the swamp. One kind we 
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noticed which helped itself along over the mud by means of its fins, 
with which it got along wonderfully quickly and _ disappeared 
amongst the roots. It was curious to look overhead and see 
the trees intertwining, with thick creepers binding them together 
and almost shutting out the light, and the drip from above com- 
bined to make the scene dreary in the extreme. 

One more island we visited during our stay, the beautiful San 
Cristoval, or Bauro. Here we wandered to a village belonging to 
Taki, the chief of Wango, whose home is most picturesquely 
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placed on a river where the banks are rich with the brilliant blossoms 
of the scarlet hybiscus, sago and areca palms are spreading their 
graceful fronds and nutmegs and other tropical trees are every- 
where. The scenery of San Cristoval is finer than almost any- 
where in the islands, for the mountains are steep and divided by 
deep valleys, so that the headlands fall sheer to the sea ; everywhere 
the river banks running down to the shore are clothed with green, 
and many valuable tropical woods are growing in profusion. 
Sandal-wood and ebony are here, and the same wealth of glorious 
flowers, and over all the “strange bright birds” are fluttering, 
crimson lories and parrots and beautiful pigeons of many colours ; in 
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the evening the phalangers fly through the thick bush. I never 
saw such tree-ferns anywhere for growth and_ splendour, for 
their fronds are wonderfully fine as regards size and delicacy, and 
they hang over the streams and fill up every space left by other 
vegetation, so that no ground is left vacant that can shelter a green 
thing. 

The natives here only enhance the picturesqueness of the scene, 
for their pretty houses add to the landscape and make a foreground, 
while the banana plantations and the palms spreading over the 
villages are so many more spots upon which the eve rests with 
pleasure. At present the islands are not overrun with white men, 
whose presence would seem to mean the end of the native races in the 
Pacific islands. The reason for this is not easy to discover, for we 
rule them as we do ourselves ; but the same thing is found wherever 
the white races become numerous: the dark ones retreat before 
them. Still, while the present conditions obtain, a visit to the 
beautiful Solomon islands will leave behind it nothing but memories 
of beauty in the mind of anyone who is fortunate enough to 
spend some weeks amongst them, for not one element of loveliness 
is wanting in the perfect picture. 

There is something, too, in the mystery of the unknown 
* beyond ” which makes one feel a desire to push inland and find out 
whether new forms of plant and animal life are there waiting for 
the explorer who does not mind risking his life among almost the 
last cannibals left upon the earth. 


LESSONS FROM THE ATHLETIC SEASON OF 1911. 
BY W. L. SINCLAIR 


SmncE the original article on “The Lowly Position of English 
Athletics ” appeared in the pages of the Badminton Magazine, it 
has been pleasing to observe that to some slight degree the unsatis- 
factory position of the track sports of this country has been 
appreciated by authorities who are interested in the weal of our 
young men, and though, so far, no definite details have been 
formulated, it seems probable that next spring some such measure 
of consideration will be given to the preparation of our athletes as 
may fit them for competition on, as far as is possible, equitable 
terms with the opponents they will meet from all parts of the world 
in the Fifth Olympiad to be decided next July in Stockholm. This 
system of training which I had urged will be something new in 
British athletics. 

Some reviewers of my article declared it to be unduly pessimistic ; 
others argued the notions contained therein were insular. Both 
criticisms are unjustified; each is equally unfair because it is 
unsupported by substantial facts. The article was not pessimistic. 
Pessimism, I take it, reflects the doctrines of those who teach that 
everything exists for the worst; what I did argue was that never 
in the history of athletic sport in England—in other parts of the 
United Kingdom the conditions are rather brighter—had the standard 
of merit been lower than it has been this year, that in no event could 
we, with confidence, compete with success with the world, that there 
was need for revival, and that revival was possible were meet steps 
taken to provide it. This was surely not pessimism. It was the plain 
unvarnished truth and incontrovertible. Nothing which has happened 
since the beginning of July has altered my views ; much has occurred 
to emphasise my opinions. 

It has been suggested that had the writing of “‘ The Lowly 
Position of English Athletics ” been delayed until after the decision 
of the Oxford and Cambridge and Harvard and Yale match, which 
the English Universities won by five events to four, I would have 
modified my ideas. I do not wish to appear dogmatic, but I do 
regard the result of that engagement at Queen’s Club as one of the 
most forcible arguments in favour of the views expressed in the 
August Badminton. The Combined Blues won, as I anticipated in a 
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forecast, published in the Athletic News, they would win, but it does 
not follow that they would have won a match against the pick of all 
American Universities. I do not wish to repeat the feats performed 
in the Inter-collegiate Sports held at Philadelphia last spring and 
contrast them with the doughtiest deeds done by Oxonians or 
Cantabs of the past season. The fact remains that in no solitary 
event could an English University man hope to compete with success 
against his American cousins. Why, therefore, it was a pity the 
writing of the article had not been delayed, does not seem apparent. 
The most satisfactory thing about that match at Queen’s Club was 
the improvement of the English team in a few weeks. That 
development proved that if such close attention as is regularly 
bestowed by the authorities of other countries upon their young 
men were paid to our athletes of promise, England would not 
continue in the doldrums, but would once more compete on reason- 
able terms with the countries of the world. A few weeks before the 
match the prospects of the English Universities were really dark. 
Nelson, the clever man, who looks after the training of the Cantabs 
in their annual preparation for the matches with Oxford, was 
uncertain whether he could be granted leave from his summer duties 
with Surrey County Cricket Club to look after the Light Blues ; 
even were he let off, he knew he had a tremendous task in front of 
him. Several of the men had competed in the Championships and in 
other events with disheartening results. One or two were crocked, 
and one or two more were in the dumps. Surrev spared Nelson, 
and he and Mr. C. N. Jackson proceeded with the work of winding 
up the team. The arrangements for the final training were, however, 
most eccentric. Nelson, I believe, desired to take the men straight 
to the seaside and keep them there. His suggestion was vetoed on 
the argument of expense, though in the long run his plan would have 
been more economical than that adopted with all the journeyings 
to and from London and Hunstanton, and so forth. Moreover, with 
much travelling and many changes of beds and water, disaster was 
being courted; one of the coaches was driven nearly distracted. 
Despite this, the men did well, and demonstrated that, even under 
disconcerting conditions, some benefit may be derived from special 
training. D. Macmillan, F. G. Black and E. Gowan-Taylor improved 
greatly, and had a big share in the English Universities’ most 
remarkable victory, for such it was, even granting that Harvard 
and Yale were not a powerful side. Among them, too, were many 
crocks ; their only great men were G. A. Chisholm, a brilliant hurdler, 
and B. M. Preble, the half-miler. 

Now if special preparation under judicious coaches benefited 
Oxford'and Cambridge to such an extent, it surely stands to reason 
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that were other athletes of greater skill—for F. G. Black, and, 
possibly D. Macmillan, are likely to be the only top-notchers among 
the combined Blues—similarly favoured they would profit. I have 
argued for many years that our sports system is wrong. Finance 
is the prime consideration of sports promoters ; to the quality of the 
entertainment they are comparatively indifferent. If the galas pay 
all is well. I had a conversation the other day with N. J. Cartmell, 
the A.A.A. furlong ex-champion, nowadays the coach of the 
University of North Carolina and himself an old Pennsylvania 
University man, and I asked him, as a man thoroughly familiar 
with the sport of the United Kingdom and the United States, how 
he accounted for the present unsatisfactory position of affairs in this 
country, for unsatisfactory he agreed it unquestionably was. 
Cartmell unhesitatingly stated his reasons—the absence of good 
coaching of, and lack of advice to, young runners, the unsatisfactory 
conditions of competition, the scanty encouragement given to the 
best runners, the excessive number of open handicaps, and the abuses 
created by runners in concealing their form until they had earned 
marks from which their success was guaranteed. Coaching, as it is 
known in the United States, in Canada, in Germany (where on a recent 
Sunday the men of the Polytechnic Harriers were outpointed in 
competition in Berlin), in Sweden and in Denmark, does not exist. 
In these countries athletic merit 1s searched for and when found is 
developed as far as is possible. What is done in most parts of 
England? Everything, or nearly everything, is left to the runners 
themselves. The ambition of the young athlete is to win a handicap 
or two; in rough and ready style he goes about his preparation. 
If he proves successful he goes back on the scale. Rarely does 
the sprinter persevere when he gets behind five yards. Unless he 
takes part in the few short limit handicaps framed for him, or else 
(with scant chance of success) in scratch races, there is little for him. 
Open handicaps are relished by sports-promoters because they attract 
large entries, and large entries help to successful financial results ; 
for first-class handicaps there would be fewer nominations ; they are 
not popular. In the United States scratch races are popular, and 
merit is more apparent than in this country, where a common policy 
is to disguise ability. Ifa list were prepared of the athletic handicaps 
of 1911 the results would create consternation. Hundred yards races 
have been won in times which the current year’s champion could 
not hope to touch by nearly half a second ; with all his ability Hanns 
Braun would be helpless in many half-mile handicaps that have 
been decided; John Paul Jones, of Cornell, would have had a 
splendid view of most mile races of the summer. No scratch man 
has a chance in the big mile handicaps. This fact is being gradually 
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appreciated, and as the result of my sustained pleas for the back- 
markers of the north country some clubs have determined to divide 
their long-distance handicaps into first-class and second-class sections 
with prizes to the leaders in each. This is only fair, for through the 
ruck of moderates it is frequently impossible for any back-markers, 
and certainly impossible for the scratch man, to pass. Some day, 
maybe, the authorities will take up this matter, and issue an 
instruction that on each programme a short limit handicap or scratch 
event of some description shall be included. 

In A.A.A. sport one anomaly often occurs. Scratch races are 
provided for cyclists at many meetings, but no similar events are 
organised for foot-runners. Why? The short-limit handicaps 
are bound to produce close competition if the work of allotting 
the starts is well done. The merits of the men must be known 
to very inches. In the long-limit handicaps where men are 
fiddling for good marks it is a chance if the competition is 
good. Here is an instance of what is going on in athletics. It is not 
an invention but a fact, as I can prove. In one club were, maybe, 
the greatest number of good handicap mile runners in the country. 
They were getting into their best form and the most likely was tested. 
He was set a tremendous task which he easily accomplished in time 
round about 4 min., 10 sec. from his mark. Ina spirit of banter the 
watch-holder said to him: ‘* You’ve done nothing like your running !” 
a remark to which the athlete replied, “‘ I thought I had not; I had 
a lot in hand.” He won from a shorter mark than that from which 
his first success was gained. Others of his club-mates were nearly 
as good, and won many races among them; what, however, had 
they been doing when engaged in reaching the marks they desired ? 
I do not envy the task of the handicappers of to-day. They are set 
tremendous tasks, and by the runners are regarded as men to be 
beaten whenever possible. They are blamed when 1.54 and 4.10 
are returned for half-mile and mile handicap respectively ; yet who 
could have anticipated such times from the men accomplishing them ? 
Only the people who had timed the trials. The system is pernicious 
because the long-limit handicap is against the deserving class and 
favours the dishonest runner. Frequently a man visiting sports hears 
the remark: ‘There is a likely-looking lad. He ought to win a 
handicap.” But how seldom does he hear the statement: ‘* There 
is a fine runner; somebody should take him in hand and help him 
become a champion!” This is one of the reasons of English athletic 
degeneracy. The rage is for handicaps, and for the encouragement 
cf mediocrity. Mile and half-mile runners and sprinters of promise 
are abundant ; careful heed and a little encouragement would make 
them good men. But they have to train and run under difficulties. 
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If the plan to have coaches and special preparation be seriously 
adopted in view of the Olympic Games, the results may be remarkable. 
Our men may not be successful, but it will surely be demonstrated 
how they have improved. One word may be said respecting this 
suggested training. If possible this should take place in Sweden 
rather than in London. The trials, it is proposed, will be decided in 
the Metropolis, and the men when selected will do what work they 
can on home grounds. But it will not do to assemble in London for 
the winding-up process and then sail for Stockholm there to take the 
track immediately. Far better will it be to become accustomed to 
the conditions. The Americans in 1908 did not proceed from the 
steamship to the Stadium. It is true all did not take up residence in 
London, but finished their preparation at Brighton. But they took 
some time to their work, and with quite satisfactory results. They 
will be early at Stockholm next summer. They will be prepared at 
home, their fitness will subsequently be sustained on board ship, 
and they will be finally wound up on arrival in Sweden. Even now 
provision is being made in the United States for the expedition ; in 
England we are merely thinking about it, though it is to be hoped 
financial matters will not, as was the case on the occasion of the last 
Olympiad, be left until the last moment for adjustment. Our forces 
can to some extent be organised during the winter ; when the spring 
months come further merit can be looked for. The Football 
Association have set the A.A.A. a most excellent example. At their 
meeting the other day the Management Committee, in deciding to 
take part in the Olympic football decreed that the Olympic Council 
should not be troubled about expenses, the Football Association would 
foot the bill. That was businesslike, and the matter was adjusted 
at once. 

I really do hope the young runners will be looked after. The 
limitations of the older men are known, and they cannot be expected 
to improve. They can be left at home. The youngsters will come on 
under good coaches. Amateur mentors are well enough in their way ; 
too frequently, however, they have hobbies to ride, and it is not to 
be expected that their attention to the athletes at Stockholm would be 
so close as that of professional trainers whose duty it would be to 
look strictly after their charges. We have had evidence of this for 
years in the preparation of our amateur cyclists, who are still supreme 
in the world’s competitions. The great riders are well looked after off 
the track, and in their training and racing thereon, and the successes 
awheel of such men as W. J. Bailey, Victor Johnson, C. B. Kingsbury, 
Leon Meredith, D. Flynn, and (before his departure to South Africa) 
B. Jones prove what can be done by proper training. There is 
nothing in regard to British cycling to suggest “‘ pessimism.” There 
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are no amateur riders like English amateur riders, who have proper 
opportunities to get fit, and whose cracks have plenty of short-limit 
handicaps and scratch races wherein they can demonstrate their 
skill. Moreover the handicapping of cyclists is better done than 
is that of the runners, and the back-markers generally have chances. 
Give the athletes like opportunities and they will once more prove 
their merits. What matters it whether Yakov Tarasovich, the 
Russian, has a nine-foot stride, whether the stamina of Luca Pitti, 
the Italian, or the pace of Miguel Bernaldez, the Spaniard, or the 
hurdling of Joost van de Greutz, the Dutchman, is aided by remark- 
able physical endowments ? Nature can be assisted and development 
will come. At any rate, that has been my experience. It is very 
bad to state blandly that we in this country are only a small com- 
munity, and that under the circumstances we do very well. The apostle 
of daissez-faire who lounges all day at a street corner is probably 
satisfied with his existence. He merely wants to be left alone. But 
few accept his position as one to be envied. We in England have 
set a high standard in the world’s athletics ; we have not in 1g11— 
nor for some time—acted up to that standard, and it is time we did 
so. We may say we are only a small cycling community ; but our 
amateurs lead the world. Why cannot the athletes do so? If 
Dr. Abrahams and other less kindly critics are satisfied with the 
proportion of the world’s honours which are nowadays accruing to 
English athletes in open competition they are welcome to be so ; 
but I certainly am not. The position is not honourable to England. 
I grant that the day is not likely to return when the: United Kingdom 
will once more sweep the boards in unlimited tourney—it would not 
be desirable were such a sporting monopoly ever again enjoyed 
by this country—but I do wish to see a different picture from that 
which has been presented in 1911, when we had not in the three 
kingdoms a man capable of winning one open competition. I have 
kept to facts; dry and nauseous though those may be, they cannot 
be controverted. At any rate, I hope my next critic will try to 
advance similar facts when he accuses me of pessimism, and when he 
seeks to prove that the athletic position of England is satisfactory. 
To state a thing is simple ; to prove it is often difficult. Those who 
have said I have exaggerated the situation, I now ask for proof of 
their declaration. 

I do not intend to enter into comments upon individual per- 
formances of the past season. There were few great runners in 
Britain—D. F. McNicol and J. T. Soutter over a mile and half a mile 
respectively were probably our best—and they may be summarily 
treated. The general topic is more interesting and more important ; 
and that has been discussed. 
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PARTRIDGES AND PARTRIDGE MANors. By Captain Aymer Maxwell. 
With sixteen illustrations in colour by George Rankin. 
London: Adam and Charles Black. tIg11. 


We do not think that a better book could possibly be written on 
the partridge than that which was published some years ago in the 
“Fur, Feather and Fin Series,” by Messrs. Longman, of Paternoster 
Row, but with this predisposition on behalf of the late Mr. Archibald 
Stuart Wortley’s—Captain Maxwell speaks of Mr. “C” Stuart- 
Wortley—admirable volume we have nothing but praise for the present 
work. If a new book on partridges had to be written, this could 
hardly have been improved upon, and we may also admit that there 
is interesting and valuable new material in it. We have no politics 
apart from the politics of sport, but it is impossible not to condemn 
in the most vigorous terms the malice and ignorance of the remarks 
made by Mr. L. George in the quoted paragraph with which Captain 
Maxwell begins: ‘Land by the square mile is thrown away in 
profligate extravagance upon stags and pheasants and partridges, 
and is doled out with miserly greed by the foot for the habitations of 
men, women and children.” “This,” Captain Maxwell continues, 
“is not a statement of fact—far from it; it is merely a quotation 
from the famous pulpit speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the year of Grace, Ig10, a speech which the Rev. A. Campbell 
modestly opined was destined to live for ever.” Readers of this 
magazine know how the head of game in England has kept pace with 
the growth of scientific agriculture, that deer forests in Scotland 
cannot possibly be utilised for any other purpose, that, in fact, 
Mr. George’s speech was merely an utterly reckless continuation of his 
endeavours to set class against class. For comments on this the 
book itself may be consulted. Probably Mr. Campbell, it may 
charitably be surmised, knows no better. 

Captain Maxwell to a not inconsiderable extent follows the 
lines of the “‘ Fur, Feather and Fin” book, to which reference has 
been made. He has a chapter on the Natural History of the partridge, 
as also on its cookery, and his work would have been entitled to 
higher praise had he evinced more originality. But in some particu- 
lars he has broken new ground, notably in Chapter V, entitled 
“By Many Hands.” For this he has collected a series of notes from 
the owners of, and keepers on, some of the best partridge grounds 
in the country—we were about to say “in England,” but as a matter 
of fact we are reminded of the fact that the author is a Scotchman 
when we find that the first five of the partridge Manors described 
are in Scotland. In view of the circumstances that he deals also with 
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Stetchworth, Orwell Park and Welbeck Abbey amongst other 
famous English homes of sport, it is not very obvious why he 
should have started at Elgin. Some readers will be puzzled by 
the contradictions they will find. Thus, writing from Stapleton, 
Shropshire, Mr. R. L. Purcell Llewellin speaks of “ days before the 
steady decrease of partridges began.” Lord Ellesmere’s head keeper 
at Stetchworth states that there ‘‘ bags have steadily increased.” 
We have not space for many figures, but may note that in the season 
1907-8, 2,598 partridges were killed at Stetchworth, of which 2,180 
came off the light land, and only 418 from the heavy ; indeed in the 
opinion of this authority, “‘ heavy land is not worth a keeper’s wages 
for partridges.” 


One thing should especially be emphasised in the reports from the 
estates Captain Maxwell has drawn upon. There is practically 
universal agreement that rats are the most mischievous of all vermin, 
and that owls, with the exception of one or two species, do no 
harm to the game. Owls, however, do an immensity of harm to 
rats; and yet we find some keepers waging war against owls and 
allowing rats to swarm with merely casual endeavour to check them. 
One little instance may be quoted. Ina single night a single old buck 
rat killed fifty-two six-year-old pheasant poults. It is easy to 


imagine that this rat might never have lived—it is not to be 
supposed that one night’s work was the sum of his depredations— 
had the owls in the neighbourhood been left unmolested. 


Captain Maxwell suggests an extremely sensible method of 
helping to gather. He would have beaters on either side of a 
gun, when the partridges are being walked up, taught to mark 
alternate birds as they are-shot, and to put in a thin stick carried 
for the purpose, to show the exact fall of everyone down. There 
are many things on which we should have liked to comment, but we 
must conclude with a quotation which may be commended to men 
who shoot partridges, but lack the truest attribute of the sportsman. 
“You may commonly hear the shooter congratulate himself in this 
wise ; ‘My word! That bird was a long way off, I never thought I 
could have got him!’ To which the proper answer—never given— 
is ‘ Well, Sir, if it was neither pace nor curve, but only distance, 
that made the bird hard to kill, you are condemned out of your own 
mouth, and are guilty of a most unjustifiable and unsportsmanlike 
action ; for you deliberately, in the hope of bringing off a fluke, took 
every chance of wounding the bird ; and I fear would have eaten your 
dinner none the less comfortably this evening for the thought, which 
would never have occurred to you, that the poor brute was cowering 
somewhere in misery through your heedless action.’ ” 
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STALKS IN THE HIMALAYAS: JOTTINGS OF A SPORTSMAN-NATURALIST. 
By E. P. Stebbing, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. With upwards of a 
hundred illustrations by the author and others. London: 
John Lane, The Bodley Head. 1g11. (12/6). 


Some time since Mr. Stebbing wrote a book on “ Jungle By-Ways 
in India,” and this is a companion volume. He is a sound and 
experienced sportsman who describes in plain language what he has 
seen, and with due modesty what he has done; and as he has 
done a good deal, his book is both interesting and _ instructive. 
Stalking in the Himalayas means hard work, and differs widely 
from shooting in the plains where an elephant, or a_ stationary 
position in a machan, saves exertion. Mr. Stebbing has evidently 
delighted in his labours, and we have nothing but praise for his 
description of them, though it may be remarked that the reference to 
the “ upwards of 100 illustrations ’’ may lead readers of the announce- 
ment to expect more than they will find, the illustrations in nearly 
every case being little outline drawings which in many cases can 
seldom have taken the designer five minutes at a liberal estimate. 


Mr. Stebbing, after describing the way up to the shooting ground, 
separates the beasts of the chase into divisions. He begins with the 


deer, the hangul or Kashmere stag, a variety of our own familiar 
red deer, and the less known Sikkim stag, sometimes nearly 5 ft. 
at the shoulder, and 8 ft. in length. We then come to bears, starting 
with the black, about whom the author remarks men of experience 
hold more widely different opinions than about any other of the 
Indian fauna, some declaring him to be an arrant cur, others regarding 
him as full of pluck. The black bear is carnivorous, and this used to 
be esteemed a sign of fierceness in animals, though it is now admitted 
that some of those who do not eat flesh, the buffalo, for instance, are 
fiercer than, or at least as fierce as, those who do. The red bear, unlike 
his black cousin, hibernates through the winter, from about late 
November to March or April. He is called “red” but is really a 
light, or at times a dark, brown. His principal diet is roots, grass, 
herbs, fruits, and various grains; rarely flesh. Part III is devoted 
to “The Cats and Others,” beginning with the biggest of cats, the 
tiger. Tigers and leopards are not generally looked on as inhabitants 
of the Himalayas, but Mr. Stebbing asserts that they often ascend to 
a considerable elevation. The Snow leopard or Ounce is believed to 
be more common than most people suspect, Mr. Stebbing’s experience 
being that it is by no means an easy animal to find. There are 
smaller cats about which he has something to say. Goats and sheep, 
with pictures of some remarkably fine heads, are included, 
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THE Motor Routes oF ENGLAND. By Gordon Home, assisted by 
Charles H. Ashdown. Westcrn Section. With 16 full-page 
illustrations in colour, and 10 town plans, and 26 route maps. 
Adam and Charles Black, Soho Square, London. Igrr. 

This is, of course, much more than what used to be called an 

“itinerary,” one of the attractions being the coloured illustrations 
of Mr. Robert Fowler and others whose names are omitted from the 
title-page, though they have for the most part done their work 
with considerable suc ess. Perhaps in the volume before us, the 
printing of the illus*:ations is less satisfactory than in other copies, 
for we must admit that we gain a very inadequate idea of Conway— 
where as it happens the present writer lived for some years—from 
the picture here given. Nor is Penmaenmawr or Beddgelert quite 
satisfactory. Most of the others, however, are admirable. Anyone 
motoring over the district treated, which includes not only N. Wales 
but various counties contiguous to it, would find the information 
conveyed in the book invaluable. As in the previous volumes of the 
sezies, brief descriptions of the cities and towns are given, together 
with what we take to be enlargements of the Ordinance map showing 
the roads, etc. 


THE ENCYCLOPZDIA OF SPORT AND GAMES. London: William 
Heinemann. 


Volume III of the well known Encyclopedia of Sport takes us 
from Hunting to Racing, this last, which has been brought up to date 
by the writer, Mr. Alfred Watson, extending over sixty pages. We 
do not detect new matter in the letterpress of the hunting, which was, 
however, just about as good as it could have been: fox-hunting 
having been treated by Lord Coventry, the hunting of the hare by the 
late Lord Suffolk, of the stag by Lord Ribblesdale, and of the wild 
red deer on Exmoor by the Hon. L. J. Bathurst. Many other well- 
known names appear in the List of Authors. Mr. B. F. Buck, who 
shares with Mr. Abel Chapman the distinction of being the leading 
authority on sport in Spain, writes of the Ibex, Mr. E. N. Buxton, 
of the Kudu, Mr. F. C. Selous of the lion in S. Africa, Mr. Abel Chapman 
of the lynx. Lord Montague has provided new matter about motor 
boating, mountaineering is in the competent hands of Sir Martin W. 
Conway and Mr. G. B. Abraham, Messrs. H. A. Bryden and 
J. E. Harting have several papers, General Sir R. Baden Powell 
tells us about Pig-Sticking, Lord Desborough about punts and 
punting. The Hon. Walter Rothschild has been pressed into service 
and here are also papers by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. A large 
proportion of the illustrations are new. 
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The idea of free salmon and white trout fishing certainly sounds tempting. It is to be 
obtained, however, by visitors to the Crolly Bridge Hotel, Crolly, Co. Donegal, where inclusive 
terms are no more than three guineas a week. 

Messrs. G. & J. Zair, 114, Bishop Street, Birmingham, are increasing their reputation as 
manufacturers of all sorts of whips for driving and riding. And, it may be added, at all sorts 
of prices. Now that the hunting season is approaching, followers of hounds might do well to 
send for Messrs. Zair’s catalogue, especially as Christmas is coming and the hunting crop may 
well serve as an answer to the difficult problem what present to give. 

Footballers, players at hockey, golf, lacrosse or billiards will obtain every imaginable 
requisite on economical terms from Messrs. G. W. Pickersgill & Co., King’s Arcade, Market Street, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. The firm has just issued a catalogue which contains amongst other matter a 
testimonial from the Captain and Vice-Captain of the New Zealand Football Team. Messrs. 
Pickersgill make a special feature of boxing gloves. 

We have before now drawn attention to The Whins, the notably successful garden home 
at Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. Those who want to learn something of horticulture for their own 
amusement, and others who are doubtless correct in thinking that it may be made a paying 
profession, may have their attention directed to The Whins, conducted by Miss Alice Grieve, 
who will gladly send all possible information to applicants. 

Sportsmen who do not know how best to dispose of their game of all descriptions can hardly 
fail to be well satisfied with the methods of Messrs. Curphey & Mills, Game Salesmen, Birmingham. 
If they are acquainted with the dates for which shooting is fixed, they will offer good prices and 
send hampers for the conveyance of the birds and beasts. 

Wolseley Cars continue to hold their own with the best, and several varying from 12-16 to 
20-28 h.p. are now for sale at the establishment of Mr. Eric S. Myers, 52 and 62, Manningham 
Lane, Bradford. 

Fishermen who have not been doing well, and those who have been doing well but want to 
do better, should try the Kennedy irresistible Coch-y-Bondhu, supplied by Mr. J. L. Kennedy, 
at Kings Norton, Worcestershire. It is asserted that trout and grayling do not know how to say 
‘“no’’ when they see one of these flies. 

The Ealing Coaching College, conducted by Mr. Charles J. P. Kaufimann, 51, The Mall, 
Ealing, W., is doing excellent work in the preparation of students for the Army’ Qualifying, 
Consular Service, and other examinations. A commonsense system prevails which is amply 
justified by the results. 

Prestola Dog Soap, prepared by the Prestola Chemical Company Limited, 12, Dryden Road, 
Edge Lane, Liverpool, is gradually finding its way into several of the big kennels, and is highly 
approved by private users. A large sample tin may be obtained for 1/- on application to 
the Company. 

The Doctors’ Distemper Mixture, prepared by Major Birkbeck, Settle, Yorkshire, is now 
used for the cure of this dangerous and distressing ailment for over eighty packs of hounds, 
including the Quorn, the Belvoir, the York and Ainsty, the Cotswold, the Cheshire, etc. 
Needless to say, there could be no more complete proof of its effectiveness. 

Special advantages are claimed for the Premier Air Gas System (Improved Weight Driven) 
manufactured by the Premier Lighting and Engineering Company, 17, Sicilian Avenue, London, 
W.C. Anyone who is about to instal a system would do well at least to look into this. 

Strong recommendation in favour of the Ideal Disinfectant Fluid (Dreadnought Disinfectant 
Co., Hornshay Street, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.) is that it is non-poisonous and non. corrosive ; 
for flushing kennels and stables, for preparing a wash for dogs or other animals, ridding poultry 
of parasites, and all purposes for which disinfectants are employed, this is not to be surpassed. 

Messrs. Pflugbeil & Co., of 24, Milton Street, London, have lately introduced an entirely 
new device in the way of a table fountain for waters and perfumes, which serves as a handsome 
table decoration and as an air purifier. Here again is a novel present. 

The Kirby Bank Screw Company Ltd., Albert Screw Works, Leeds, lay themselves out, 
amongst other things, tor the manufacture of bolts and nuts for motor repairs, putting up all 
sorts of different sizes into convenient boxes. The Company are contractors to the War Office, 
Admiralty, etc. 

Men who care to introduce a little method into their business arrangements may do so by 
utilising the manufactures of the Pentcarbon Co., Zanetic Works, Welford Road, Leicester, who 
supply letter-filing cabinets, card index recorders, automatic paper fasteners, copying books, 
and similar contrivances, the employment of which save time and temper. 

With regard to the protection of woodwork against rot and decay, the Solignum Wood 
Preservative, manufactured by Major & Company, of Hull, furnishes a solution of the difficulty. 
The makers claim that woodwork is rendered impervious to decay, and the preparation is used 
on many of the best-known estates in the country. 

Dust means dirt, dirt means discomfort and indeed injury to health. |The idea of fresh air 
without dust is therefore highly attractive, and it can be secured by the use of the registered 
Ventilating Screen invented by Messrs. Smith, Fletcher & Co., Tron Square, Edinburgh. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


TuHE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original 
photograph or photographs sent in representing any sporting 
subject. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access 
to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood 
when hounds are running, will doubtless find interesting subjects ; 
these will also be provided at football or cricket matches, and 
wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings and 
Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the October competition will be announced in 
the December issue. 


THE AUGUST COMPETITION 

The prize in the August competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. T. Ainsworth, Ardanaiseig, Kilch- 
renan, Argyll; Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, E.C.; Mr. T. B. Wilson, Lancaster Gate, London, S.W. ; 
Mr. H. C. Dobbs, Lieutenant 124th Baluchistan Infantry, Bulhar, 
Somaliland; Mr. W. J. Wray, London Road, Boston; Major 
Aubrey O’Brien, Ennerdale Road, Kew; Mr. W. H. Marshall, 
Sloane Street, Knightsbridge ; Mr. Christopher Gurney, Northrepps 
Hall, Norwich; and Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, 
Paignton, South Devon; One Guinea each. Mr. A. La Riviere, 
Meadowbank, Broxbourne, Herts., and Miss Stella May, Government 
House, Suva, Fiji; Half-a-Guinea each. 
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THE OPENING MEETING AT CLIFTON PARK. PULLING UP AFTER SELLING ’CHASE 


Photograph by Mr. T. Ainsworth, Ardanaiseig, Kilchrenan, Argyll 


CLEAN BOWLED ! 
Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 
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MEN OF THE INDIAN CONTINGENT PLAYING HOCKEY AT BULHAR 
Pi otograph by Mr. H. C. Dobbs, Lieutenant 124th Baluchistan Infantry, Bulhar, 
Somaliland 


PETERBOROUGH HOUND SHOW, ‘‘ ANXIOUS MOMENTS,’ THE WARWICKSHIRE WAITING 
TO BE CALLED 


Photograph by Mr. John C. Smith, Lincoln 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL SPORTS, BOSTON, A CLOSE FINISH FOR THE 120 YARDS 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Wray, London Road, Boston 


THE TEAM OBSTACLE RACE AT THE ARMY CHAMPIONSHIPS, ALDERSHOT 
Photograph by Major Aubrey O’Brien, Ennerdale Road, Kew 
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ON THE SANDS AT FILEY. MR. B. C. HUCKS ABOUT TO START FOR A TRIAL FLIGHT 
ON HIS BLACKBURN MONOPLANE 


Photograph by Mr. G. B. Lowe, Barnt Green, Worcestershire 


YACHTING OFF THE COAST OF IRELAND. A VIEW FROM THE MAST HEAD 
Photograph by Mr. J. S. Greig, Lieutenant R. E., Leopold Street, Derby 
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POINT TO POINT 
Phetograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


’ 


CHINLON’ 
Photograph by Mr. A. Leeds, Suffolk Square, Cheltenham 


OR BURMESE FOOTBALL, PLAYED WITH A WICKER BALL 
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AN EXCITING RACE AT GATWICK 
Photograph by Mr. W. H. Marshall, Sloane Street, Knightsbridge 


LOADING DONKEYS ON TO A BARGE ON THE NILE 
Photograph by Mr. Christopher Gurney, Northrepps Hall, Norwich 
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NEWTON ABBOT RACES. THE UGBROOKE STEEPLECHASE WON BY CAPTAIN C. NOEL 
NEWTON’S FLAXFIELD (ON LEFT), 2ND MR. DAVID FABER’S MIMIC (ON RIGHT) 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 


FIJIAN SAILING CANOE RACE, HELD IN HONOUR OF THE CORONATION OF HIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V 
Photograph by Miss Stella May, Government House, Suva, Fiji 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


OPENING MEETING AT CLIFTON PARK. VIEW OF MEMBERS ENCLOSURE 


Photograph by Mr. E. Fletcher, Blackpool 


WHITE HEATHER II, RACING FOR KING’S CUP AT COWES 


Photograph by Mr. H. P. Boyd, Lieutenant R. N., H. M. S. Hindustan, 2nd Division 
Home Fleet 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


SHE £10,000 AVIATION RACE. THE START AT BROOKLANDS, COLONEL CODY IN HIS 
CATHEDRAL” 
Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


4% 
4 
THE PACK BELONGING TO THE PAKURANGA HUNT CLUB, AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 
Photograph by Mr. E. Hickson, Auckland, New Zealand 
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Knowledge of Inestimable Value. 
SCIENCE AGAINST BRUTE FORCE. 


Learn the art of Self-defence by a new and novel 
‘scientific method, whereby the weakest man or 
woman can more than hold their own against a | 
bully or criminal. Taught by OZAKA, the inventor 
and teacher (an Englishman). 


Terms, £3 3s. for the course of twelve lessons. 


Physical Curative Treatment for Obesity, Liver 
Troubles, Insomnia, Spinal Curvatures, and 
general Medical Exercises. | 


Electric Massage. Special attention given to athletes. 
SPECIAL CURATIVE TREATMENT. 
_ Special Classes for Ladies—MONDAYS & THURSDAYS. 


4, : Ozaka’s School of Self-Defence, 


No. 9, St. Martin’s Court, Charing Cross Road. 


Near Leicester Square Tube Station. Next door Wyndham’s Theatre. 


CRACK! 


goes your lens or mirror unless you use 


A BRAY 


ACETYLENE BURNER FOR HEADLIGHTS 
The flat flame it gives is produced from a SINGLE 
gasway—it cannot become distorted and play on the glass. 


The burner is of the air-injecting type 
it will not carbonise. 


We mount the ‘‘ Roni” to suit every lamp on the market. 


If you cannot obtain from your dealer, write 


GEO. BRAY & Co., Ltd., LEEDS. 


Buy one and INSURE YOUR HEADLIGHTS. 
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THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS ‘niet tcr'boss. 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. owe 


CHARLES READ, 


Turf Accountant, 


21, HAYMARKET, LONDON, ana Bate 2, swirzervanp. 
Best Market Prices on FUTURE EVENTS and GIVE A RUN, 


Write for particulars. Business as usual during the Jumping Season. 


___ {2447 Gerrard, 2449 Gerrard. 
TELEPHONES 2448 14323 Central, TELEGRAMS FLASHLIGHT,” Londop. 


G DUDLEY, 


QUEEN’S CHAMBERS, 


48, Bridge Street, Manchester. 


Credit Accounts opened with Professional and Business Gentlemen. 
Best Terms and Prompt Settlements. Write in strictest confidence. 
Member of leading clubs. Telegrams: ‘ Receipt, Manchester.” 


Telephone 2878 Central. 


OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


As supplied to all 


LEATHER TRADES 


THEREFORE THE 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND PusBLisHeD BY E, Hutton & Co., Lrp., 118, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


& 
WR Sy. 
\ 
w. OOT AND SHOE (Rego Trade Mark, No 
BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, . WREN & 0O.'S 
Yo ond BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
the posh then rub WARRANTED WATERPROOF 
31, FMAR'S ST. 
& 31, GREY ST., 
RORTHAMPTOR 
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